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OUR POLITICAL METHODS. 


In August last, the Mayor of the City of New York was 
engaged for several days in giving the Commissioner of Public 
Works a hearing upon charges of misconduct. One of them 
was, that to obtain his office the commissioner wrote this letter 


to a contractor: 
‘*New York, December 26, 1884. 
‘*Maurice B. Frynn, Esq.: 

‘Dear Sir: In consideration of your securing not less than four County 
Democracy Aldermen who shall vote for my confirmation as Commissioner of 
Public Works, in the event that the mayor shall send in my name for that 
office, I hereby agree to place my resignation as commissioner, in case of my 
confirmation, in your hands whenever you may demand the same; and further, 
to make no appointments in said office without your approval, and to make 
such removals therein as you may suggest and request, and to transact the 
business of said office as you may direct. Very truly yours, 

‘Roti M. Seurre.” 


The genuineness of the letter was not disputed, though the 
commissioner asserted that he thought it was destroyed before 
the appointment was made. Last May, one of the aldermen of 
the same city was convicted of bribery, on his vote for a railway 
through one of the streets, and he is now in the State prison for 
the offense. Eighteen other aldermen, of the same body, are 
under indictment for the same crime. 


How did these offenses come? They might have come 
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from the sudden lapse of virtuous men, or they might have 
been the unexpected development of vicious instincts in men 
of good repute, placed in office by good citizens. Benedict 
Arnold was appointed by good men; yet he betrayed his coun- 
try. But of the shameful instances of to-day there were many 
premonitions; in fact, there has been for years more or less of 
scandal surrounding the offices held by these accused officials. 
And any just treatment of the causes or occasions of these crimes 
must regard them as the not unnatural outcome of something 
wrong in our political methods, and it behooves us to know what 
it is. 

The commissioner was a public officer, appointed by the 
mayor, with the consent of the aldermen, and the mayor and 
aldermen were all elected by the people. Is not this a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people? We are 
loud in our boasts that it is. Presidents and governors say it in 
their messages, legislators talk of it in their debates, politicians 
utter it from innumerable platforms. Well, then, was this com- 
missioner and were these aldermen such as the people wanted, or 
if the people did not want them, how did they get into office? 
These are questions upon which it is well for us to ponder, 
and to make answer as best we can. How, consistently with our 
professions and our boasts, did official trusts get into such 
hands? There is one true answer, and but one. These great 
trusts got into such hands by the grossest perversion of the 
electoral machinery, through the grossest negligence of the peo- 
ple. All of us—every man who walks the streets and ventures 
to hold up his head in the face of these disgraces 





all of us are 
responsible for them. Let us not make excuse for ourselves by 
throwing the blame upon the politicians; the politicians are 
just what we make them, or allow them to become. 

Wishing to be as exact in figures as possible, I had recourse 
to official sources. The information obtained related to the elec- 
tion of 1885, because it was easier to get than that relating 
to the election of 1883, when these aldermen were elected, but 
it is just as useful for the present purpose. By this information 
it appeared that the whole number of voters in the city of New 
York, at the election of 1885, was in round numbers 266,000, of 
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whom 216,000 were registered, and 201,000 voted. To the ques- 
tion, How many persons attended the primary elections? this 
was the answer: “It is difficult to determine how many persons 
took part in the primary elections. The only way to arrive at 
that would be to ascertain the number borne upon the rolls 
of the various political organizations, Republican, Tammany, 
County Democracy, Irving Hall, Prohibition, Anti-Monopoly, 
Labor, and Socialistic. Should say, however, 25,000.” Other 
information made the number enrolled about 50,000 in all, and 
the number voting 20,000. Very interesting are these figures, 
The population of the city at the last census, that of 1880, was 
1,206,000, and at the same rate of increase as in the previous 
five years, it amounted to 1,500,000 in the autumn of 1885. 
Out of this enormous mass of men, women, and children, the 
number of those whom our law allowed to vote for public officers 
was 266,000, of whom only 201,000 actually voted; and they 
were virtually compelled to choose out of a list of candidates 
placed in nomination by 20,000 to 25,000 persons. These, 
and these only, dictated the choice of their servants to the 1,500,- 
000 people in this democratic-republican city. They acted, in 
truth, as our rulers as much as if each had a patent of nobility. 
They constituted an oligarchy, the most degrading to us that 
it is possible to imagine in a civilized city of the nineteenth 
century. 

Does any one ask who these 20,000 or 25,000 persons were? 
The answer is at hand. There are, it is estimated, 20,000 per- 
sons in the city occupying official positions and receiving com- 
pensation in salaries or fees. The head of every twelfth house- 
hold is the holder of an office, or in public employment. His 
family and friends are his auxiliaries. We now see where the 
oligarchs came from. The office-holders or their auxiliaries 
constitute the active primary electorate, and might not inappro- 
priately be called lords of the primaries and lords of the people, 
dividing among themselves the $10,000,000 or $12,000,000 dis- 
bursed from the city treasury for official services, and helping 
themselves to jobs right and left, to fill their own pockets out of 
the pockets of the people. 

The city of New York may not be worse than its neighbors. 
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Many observers insist that it is as clean, as orderly, as well 
governed, as any American city. Its people are certainly as 
high-spirited, as jealous of their rights, as any people anywhere. 
How, then, is the misgovernment to be accounted for? It is 
because they whose right it is to govern, and whose duty is 
commensurate with the right, neglect the duty. They could 
remedy the evil at any time if they would but take the trouble. 
Whenever they make up their minds to interfere, they do it, 
and they do it, for the time, effectually. The Committee of 
Seventy, appointed by the mass meeting of citizens upon the 
discovery of the frauds of the Tweed ring, in fact dictated for a 
while nominations to office in the city of New York. 

What we want, first of all, is the right to govern ourselves 
in all that concerns only ourselves, call it what you will—local 
government, self-government, home rule. We have 1,500,000 
people, and concerns of our own which the people of Oneida, 
of St. Lawrence, or of Chatauqua, having nothing to do with, 
know little about, and perhaps care less) Why not let us 
take care of ourselves? In all that concerns the State and the 
enactment and execution of general laws, the State should, 
of course, have the right to intervene, as lord paramount, and 
should intervene; but there are a thousand-and-one concerns of 
municipal government which we are more competent to take 
care of, and have greater interest to care for, than the people of 
any other part of the State. 

Supposing, then, the city left to itself, in respect of its own 
proper concerns, how can its good government be secured ? 
Not as now, by primaries made up of office-holders and their 
satellites; not by a government of classes, by whatever name 
described ; but by a real government of the people of the city, by 
its people, and for its people. How can that be obtained? By 
some measure, whatever it may be, which shall lead all the 
people, or so many of them as have votes, to use them in the 
selection of candidates, no less than in the election which follows. 
Our present scheme is an election by the many out of a list 
prepared by the few, so that, in point of fact, we live under a 
government of the few, carried on in the name of all. 

But it may be asked, is not every man free to offer himself, 
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‘ 


or get his friends to offer him, as a candidate? Certainly he is ; 
but this freedom is so hampered, so beset with impediments, as to 
be practically useless, First, the expenses of a canvass are enor- 
mous, and if that difficulty were overcome it would be hard to 
match the standing forces of either of the organized parties. 
Take, for example, the mayoralty. In 1884 the city was divided 
into seven hundred and twelve election districts. Each had to 
be supplied with tickets, canvassers, and watchers, after all the 
previous preparation of advertisements, meetings, and speakers. 
How long would the purse of a self-nominated candidate hold 
out against the drain of such an outlay? The demands made 
even upon regularly-nominated candidates are almost ruinous. 
For the election of 1885 the city paid $190,600, the candidates 
probably twice as much; amounting altogether to more than 
$570,000. In truth, an election to office, except through the ma- 
chinery of party, must be very hard and very rare. 

It is, therefore, of the first importance that this machinery 
should be framed and worked in the interest of good govern- 
ment. If all the citizens could be made to take as much interest 
in the nomination to office as they take in the election afterward, 
we should have as good a government as our institutions can 
give us, and that, we think, is the best government to be obtained 
anywhere in the world. But, though the electoral machinery is 
carefully contrived, our nominating machinery is as bad as bad 
can be, Tow, then, can all the citizens be induced to take part 
in the selection of candidates? This is the question of ques- 
tions for us, 

According to the laws now in force, and the usages which 
have supervened, the citizens generally do not and will not at- 
tend the primaries, The reasons are plain enough, and will be 
mentioned hereafter. The upshot of the matter is, that the 
nominations, not less than the elections, must in some way be 
so regulated by law as to make every voter express his opinion 
and preference in respect of the persons to be put in nomination, 
before he votes for any of the persons nominated. 

We must bear in mind that our elective system has two 
features—the secret ballot and the multitude of elective officers 
—which, however advantageous they may be considered in 
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other respects, do yet offer great temptation to corrupt com- 
binations, false voting, and false counting. Many statutes 
have been framed to overcome this temptation, with what 
effect we know. The usages of party, instead of lessening the 
temptation, have increased it. The most injurious of these 
usages, the one which overshadows all the others, is the 
mode of nomination. The machine is the caucus, which, in 
theory, is a meeting of members of a party, preliminary to an 
election, or to a more general meeting, and held for the purpose of 
nominating candidates, or agreeing upon party measures, This 
caucus is not a bad thing in itself, if only the right persons get 
into it, and it is confined within proper limits. It may, indeed, 
be the very best means of concentrating the strength of a party 
for desirable ends. It does concentrate it now to such an ex- 
tent that in many instances a nomination is equivalent to an 
election, and in nearly all instances nobody is seriously voted 
for except the one regularly nominated. It is the abuse of the 
caucus which has led to so much evil. 

See how it works here. The city is divided into twenty-four 
assembly districts, each district being the unit in political cal- 
culations. The caucus held for the nomination in the district 
is called the primary. Each party, and each faction of a party, 
has usually as many primaries as there are assembly districts. 
Scarcely any nomination worth looking after is made, that does 
not come directly or indirectly from these primaries. Formerly, 
anybody who pleased went into a primary and acted with the 
rest. Latterly it has been the practice for each party or faction 
to make a roll of the names of persons to be admitted to vote at 
the meetings. This was said to be necessary in order to avoid 
packing with outsiders. If the office to be filled covers a larger 
district than that of the assembly, the primaries send delegates 
to a larger meeting, called a convention. For example, a sen- 
atorial district will have a senatorial convention made up of 
delegates from the assembly districts, and so of all larger elec- 
toral districts. The result is, that the rolls of all the districts 
for all parties and factions in the city, as we are informed, 
contain the names of about 50,000 voters, of whom not half 
attend the meetings. 
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Now, as has been hinted, the multiplication of offices to 
be filled at a single exercise of the franchise is enough to be- 
wilder any voter, however intelligent he may be, and however 
hard he may try to find out the fitness of the multitudinous 
candidates. Here is a list of the officers voted for at the election 
of 1885: Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of State, 
Comptroller, Treasurer, Attorney-General, Engineer and Sur- 
veyor, Justice of Supreme Court, Judge of Superior Court, Judge 
of Court of Common Pleas, two Justices of City Court, Sheriff, 
County Clerk, President of Board of Aldermen, three Coroners, 
twenty-four Aldermen, six Senators, twenty-four Members of 
Assembly, one Justice of District Court, and one Congressman. 
Could a scheme be contrived better adapted to foster bargain- 
ing between the candidates, or their adherents, and frauds in 
voting and counting? If one were to abandon every other pur- 
suit from the moment of nomination to the close of election, he 
would find the time too short, and the work too great, to learn 
who and what they are who solicit the honor of his vote. 

The law already provides for an official announcement, to be 
made long before an election, of the offices to be filled; it also 
provides for a registration of all voters in the city, and there are, 
besides, one or two statutes to prevent frauds at the primary 
meetings; so that we have but to move further on, though a 
good way further, in the same direction. The suggestions which 
I venture to make are, that the registration be completed a month 
before the election; that the voter, when he registers, be re- 
quired to name the persons whom he wishes to be put in nomina- 
tion for the offices; and that no person be deemed a candidate or 
be voted for at the election who has not been thus nominated by 
at least one-tenth of the voters of the district. And in order to 
procure at least some evidence of fitness and give some informa- 
tion to the voter, no person should be eligible as a candidate who 
had not been recommended by a certain number of the voters of 
the district, the recommendation to be in writing, and published 
for ten days previously in one or more newspapers circulated in 
the district, or for the same period posted conspicuously at the 
place of registration. The nominations made by the voters as 
they register could be in writing, or be given orally to the offi- 
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cers, and recorded by them ; and these should be required, within 
a fixed time, to send a printed list of the nominations to every 
registered voter, addressed to him by the name and address giv- 
en at the time of registration. Suppose that in an aldermanic 
district there were 10,000 voters, no vote for alderman would 
be received at the election except for a candidate who had re- 
ceived, at the time of registration, at least one thousand votes in 
favor of his being placed on the list of candidates. The effect 
of this plan would be to compel the attention of the voter weeks 
before the election, not only to the offices to be filled, but to the 
candidates for filling them; to do away with the practice, now 
too prevalent, of keeping back a nomination to the eve of the 
election; and to prevent the voting at an election of any person 
who had not previously signified to the whole body of electors 
his designation of a candidate. This is but an outline, of which 
the details could be easily filled. The effect would be: 

1, That no vote at an election would be counted except for 
a candidate previously nominated by at least one-tenth of the 
voters of the district ; 

2. That no nomination could be made, except upon a previous 
recommendation by a certain number of citizens, certifying to 
the fitness of the candidate ; 

8. That the voter, at the time of registration, would be re- 
quired to declare which of the persons recommended should, in 
his opinion, be nominated ; 

4. That if he refused to make such declaration, his registra- 
tion would be rejected. 

The plan might not remedy all the evils now apparent, but 
it would remedy some of them, and it is offered for the consid- 
eration of those who think that something should be done, and 
that speedily, to meet the ever incoming and swelling wave of 
demoralization and corruption. 

The remedy to be applied, whatever it may be, must be de- 
vised to meet the evil. That evil, in the present instance, is the 
non-participation of the body of the people in the nominations 
made for their suffrages. The majority of the citizens do not 
now participate. There are various reasons why they do not. 
One of them is that the nominating machinery is so contrived as 
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to drown the voices of the many who desire pure and effective 
government. Every opportunity is afforded for cabal, manipu- 
lation, and traffic in votes, and for foisting the schemes of the 
trained few upon the untrained and unsuspecting many. The 
quiet citizen, who earns his own living by the honest ways of 
honorable labor, says to himself, What is the use of my going to 
the primary in my district, as if I do, my presence will do no 
good? I shall find everything cut and dried; a printed ticket, 
prepared by the politicians in conclave beforehand, will be passed 
round ; the knowing ones will have their supporters at hand to 
cast in this ticket, and, if there be any discussion, there will be 
wrangling, and perhaps a row; I have no guarantee that there 
will be fair play ; so I will stay at home, and should the nomi- 
nation prove a bad one I will vote against it. The nomination 
is made, good, bad, or indifferent, as it may be, and when the 
voter goes to the polls on the day of election a printed ballot, 
containing the name thus put up, is pressed upon him by half 
a dozen canvassers; and knowing little or nothing about the 
candidates, and fearing that if he does not put in that ballot a 
worse one will prevail, and his party be beaten, he deposits the 
one offered, and becomes the victim or the dupe of a knot of 
politicians. The remedy is to get the people into the primaries, 
or, in other words, to make them all take part in the nomination 
as they take part in the election. How can this be done? There 
may be several ways; I have ventured to suggest one. 
Objections will, of course, be made to this plan. It will be 
said to be impracticable, and it will be said to be useless, It 
will be objected that the party machine will still make the nom- 
inations or that none will be made. To this it may be answered 
that nominations will not fail, until human nature fails, and that 
the machine, if it makes them, will make them in deference to 
the general sentiment of the party. It will be possible for disin- 
terested citizens to compel such nominations as will satisfy the 
judgment and the conscience of the majority of the party. 
They who wish the best men to be nominated will have only to 
procure them to be recommended by ten, twenty, fifty, or a hun- 
dred of their fellow-citizens, as the laws may require, and then 
to submit these recommendations to the voters as they come to 
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register. Will the plan interfere with the freedom of the citizen 
at the last moment to vote for whom he pleases? He is not 
now permitted to vote if his name has not been registered, and 
not even then for any but a voter qualified like himself. The 
comprehensive answer to all objections is, however, that if the 
plan is likely to give us good nominations, it should be adopted. 

Such a plan would, of course, require a change of the Consti- 
tution; but a speedy revision of that instrument seems probable, 
and it is none too soon to discuss the improvement of our elec- 
toral machinery. In the meantime much may be done under the 
Constitution as it is, by requiring the registration to be completed 
earlier than is now required, by printing and distributing lists 
of the names registered, and by careful legal regulation of the 
primaries. For example, all the primaries might be required to 
be held at the same time throughout the city, shortly after the 
registration ; every person should be allowed to vote whose name 
is on the registry in the district; and not only false voting or 
double voting, but false counting, should be punished. Above 
all, the voters themselves should look after the nominations 
before they are completed, as attentively as they vote for the 
persons nominated. Every citizen should make it a point to 
attend the primary of his party in his own district, to do what 
in him lies to prevent bad and promote good nominations, and 
he should set his face like a flint against voting for, or giving 
money in support of, any ticket or any name which his sense of 
right does not approve. 

The suggestions of this paper have reference especially to the 
city of New York, the most populous, the most opulent, and 
the most powerful of all the municipalities of the country. How 
far they may be applicable to other cities, or to the country dis- 
tricts anywhere, need not be considered now. Certain it is, that 
our own fair metropolitan city needs to be better governed, and 
can be governed economically and honestly, if only all the peo- 
ple, or the greater part of the people, within its encompassing 
rivers do but half their duty. 

Davip DupDLEY FIELD. 











RECENT NAVAL PROGRESS. 


THE action of Congress, in making comparatively large ap- 
propriations for the increase of the navy, naturally suggests the 
question, What form should the intended increase of the navy 
take, in order that the greatest efficiency may be secured at the 
least cost? Satisfied, apparently, with initiating great reforms, as 
in the introduction of submarine weapons and the employment of 
protective armor, America has left to European states the task of 
developing these ideas, and now, at the eleventh hour, is enabled 
to profit by the costly experiments that have been made in the 
search for an ideal man-of-war. It will be interesting, then, at 
the present moment, to glance at the history of naval improve- 
ments during the past few years. 

Generally speaking, the tendency of naval progress has been in 
the direction of concentrating protection about the more vulnera- 
ble parts of the ship, such as engine-room, boiler compartment, 
and battery, and of increasing the speed, and enlarging the cali- 
ber of the guns. In countries which, from their situation, have 
to guard against invasion from the seaboard, large, heavily- 
armored vessels are still a recognized necessity. They are 
the frontier fortresses which must be taken before any fur- 
ther advance is attempted, and as such they must be pre- 
pared to resist any force that the enemy may bring to bear 
against them. In the construction of these ships, the aim has 
therefore been to have an impregnable citadel, as it were, within 
the vessel, so that resistance may be continued even after the 
outer parts have been knocked away. Mere armored sides, 
even with transverse curtains added, as a defense against fore- 
and-aft fire, are not considered in the present day to give the 
required amount of invulnerability, and so, in the latest Euro- 
pean types of ironclads, a ship is found built within a ship, the 
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whole of the vital parts being surrounded by a shield of great 
thickness. 

A notable example of this is seen in the British ironclad 
“ Benbow,” and the principle is being carried out still further in 
the “ Nile” and the “ Trafalgar,” now in course of construction. 
These two vessels well deserve the epithet of “citadel” ships, 
that has been applied to them, from their capacity to withstand 
a very heavy bombardment. The design shows a heavily- 
armored compartment in the center of the ship, 109 feet long, 
with a turret arising above each end of it, intended to contain 
two 110-ton breech-loading guns, Between these turrets another 
battery is raised, more lightly armored, to contain guns of 
somewhat smaller caliber ; and covering this is what is called a 
“spar-deck,” spacious enough to allow a number of rapid-firing 
machine guns to be placed in position and worked. Some idea 
of the degree to which the self-protection principle is being car- 
ried in the construction of these vessels may be gathered, when 
it is stated that the sides of the citadel are formed of twenty 
inches of steel-faced iron, behind the backing of which there is 
to be a second skin of two inches. 

Another illustration of the principle is seen in the “ Aquida- 
ban,” which was added last year to the Brazilian Navy, although 
she differs materially from the “Benbow,” in being what is 
termed a cruising ironclad, The principal feature of this vessel 
is her great coal-carrying capacity. At the rate of 10 knots an 
hour she can steam for twenty-three days continuously, and may 
traverse 5,500 miles without needing a fresh supply of coal. As 
in the “Benbow,” the principal armament is placed in turrets, 
which are cased with 10-inch steel-faced armor, and outside this 
again is an oval breastwork of the same material and of the same 
thickness. An armor belt at the water-line, carried right round 
the ship, with an iron deck fore and aft, covering the engine- 
room, boilers, magazines, shell-rooms, etc., completes the defen- 
sive arrangements of the hull. I have mentioned these two 
vessels, not as models to be accepted for the construction of war 
ships in America, but on account of their being the latest devel- 
opment of what may be termed the ironclad theory.* 


* The armored cruisers recently built for Japan by the Armstrong Com- 
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We turn now to another type of war ships which naval progress 
has developed within the last few years—that of unarmored 
cruisers. The great aim in these vessels is high speed, and to 
this end the armor belt is sacrificed, as also the breastworks of 
turrets and batteries. The engine-rooms, boilers, etc., are, how- 
ever, all placed below the water-line, and covered with a deck of 
8-inch steel. This shield, which extends the whole length of the 
ship, is of a rounded shape, inclining toward the sides, and 
dropping at an angle of some 15° till it meets the bow and stern. 
Further protection is sought in the disposition of the coal- 
bunkers, the very large quantity of fuel which has to be carried 
being made to serve as a shield to prevent the passage of shot, 
by being stored around the sides, and in some instances also 
over the boilers. 

Apart from improvement in design, a very great advance has 
been made in naval architecture by the employment of steel 
instead of iron, whereby greater strength is attained with a dim- 
inution of weight. Steel is now used in the construction of war 
ships almost throughout. Still, in spite of the Spezzia experi- 
ments and those carried out in other countries, the question has 
not yet been definitely settled as to the armor, an entire thickness 
of steel being preferred by some experts, while others hold to a 
compound plate of which wrought iron forms the bulk. Once 
the superior toughness of steel is acknowledged, it would seem 
but a logical conclusion that a plate which is steel all through 
should offer greater resistance than one which is only faced with 
that material. Yet, on summing up the total results of the vari- 
ous trials that have taken place, and not looking merely to those 
of any one particular experiment, unprejudiced minds will see 
that there is very little to choose between the two. If, on one 
occasion, the outer skin of the compound plate split and peeled 
off under the terrible pounding to which it was submitted, 


pany, and of which the plans have been acquired by the United States Govern- 
ment, are of this description. They are rightly esteemed the finest of their 
class afloat, on account of their unusually high rate of speed, being able to 
steam 18 knots an hour, while the average rate of all others, the ‘‘ Aquidaban” 
amongst the number, is but 14; the latter, however, with a forced draught is 
able to accomplish 154. 
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whilst the shield of entire steel exhibited no further injury than 
certain fissures radiating from an indentation, at another trial 
it was found that the compound plate stood its punishment 
best. Though the facing may have succumbed to the blow, 
the wrought iron still prevented complete penetration, whereas 
the steel plate gave way entirely.* 

Besides the citadel ironclad and the unarmored cruiser, the 
progress of naval science has lately added to European navies 
the “torpedo cruiser” or “torpedo catcher,” and the “ sea-going 
torpedo boat.” Recent experience has shown that torpedo boats 
must either be very small, so as to be carried at the sides or on 
the decks of other vessels, or else large enough to keep the sea in 
all weather. In the first case their réle is limited to that of 
“guard boats,”:as only under very exceptional circumstances 
could they be used for purposes of attack, whereas the others 
can be sent off on independent missions of destruction. Sea- 
going torpedo boats have now attained the unusual length of 
one hundred and fifty feet, and in the newest designs it is 
proposed to add some fifty feet more. I cannot help thinking 
that herein a blind lead is followed that can only end in the 
waste of money, as I shall endeavor to show further on. The 
torpedo catcher, as the name implies, is a craft built entirely 
for speed. Like the torpedo boat, she is little more than a shell 
full of engines, that a single lucky shot might send to the bot- 
tom. Armed with quick-firing guns of long range, the mission 
of the “torpedo catcher” is to do the patrol duty of the fleet, to 
chase away or capture enemy torpedo boats, and, on favorable 
occasions, to use torpedoes herself for attacking purposes. 

Among vessels recently built, in which the torpedo is in- 
tended to be the principal armament, two of a most original 
type are seen, each differing, however, as widely from the other 
as both do from ships in general. These two craft are the 
“ Polyphemus ” and the Nordenfeldt submarine boat. The first 


*In addition to this we must also note the great improvement in the driv- 
ing machinery of the ship. By the newly-invented system of three-cylinder 
engines and boilers of the locomotive type, a very great increase of power has 
been attained without adding to the dead weight or enlarging the engine and 
boiler compartments. 
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is styled a “torpedo ram.” She is considered by naval experts 
a great success, in regard to her capacity to perform the special 
duties required of her, and is undoubtedly a most valuable vessel. 
Her qualities were well tested during the recent Berehaven ex- 
periments, when, apparently without any effort, and without even 
the slightest injury to herself, she cut her way clean through the 
powerful “boom” protecting the supposed hostile fleet. She 
showed also how easily she could dispose of enemy torpedo 
boats; for while the huge wave thrown out on both sides, as she 
rushed through the water at her high speed of seventeen knots, 
swept aside from her path the torpedoes launched at her, the 
quick-firing guns of her upper battery were making fancied 
havoc amongst them, that only needed the change of circum- 
stances to be real. The “ Polyphemus,” although not exactly 
cigar-shaped, very nearly approaches that form, having a long, 
low, rounded hull, with a narrow superstructure running along 
the center. The cellular system of her construction, and her 
submerged position when in fighting trim, render her almost 
proof against destruction by the fire of the enemy, while the 
ram and the torpedo armament make her a truly formidable op- 
ponent. The Nordenfeldt submarine boat is so great a depart- 
ure from the beaten track that it is easy to understand the hesi- 
tation shown in accepting it as a successful venture. 

As with the other great naval reforms—the adoption of 
armor for defense and the employment of torpedoes—to America 
belongs the honor of first carrying out the idea of attacking 
enemy ships with submarine boats. The vessels now being put 
together at Constantinople are very great improvements, how- 
ever, upon the little craft with which the destruction of a Federal 
man-of-war off Charleston was mysteriously effected. Looking 
at them as they are lying on the construction blocks at the im- 
perial dockyard, the Nordenfeldt submarine boats appear like 
huge cigars, rather more tapered, perhaps, than usual, the incli- 
nation toward the ends commencing from the central compart- 
ment. No attempt is made in these craft to purify the vitiated 
atmosphere, either by chemical or mechanical appliances, as in 
the case of their predecessors ; actual experiments having shown 
that, by providing a sufficient air-space, the atmosphere within 
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can be made to retain its life-supporting property long enough 
for any submarine work that may have to be done in torpedo 
warfare. Another great advance is the application of steam as 
the motive power for the propulsion of these boats, a way having 
been found of storing up the required energy so as to obviate 
the necessity of keeping the fires alight when under water. In 
addition to horizontal rudders, the vessels are fitted with vertical 
screws, by the action of which they can be kept at any required 
depth, as well when at rest as in motion. Their armament con- 
sists of two “ Whitehead” or “ Swertzkoph” torpedoes, carried 
in skeleton tubes affixed to the outer part at the bows. 

A problem as yet unsolved, in connection with these boats, 
is the effect upon them of the explosion of their own torpedoes. 
Any disarrangement of the machinery is naturally a much more 
serious affair for a submarine craft than for one floating at the 
surface of the water. Considering, however, the very short de- 
structive range of torpedoes, even when of the largest size, I 
do not see why, with proper management, the successful attack 
upon an enemy vessel by a submarine boat should necessarily 
involve the loss of the latter also, although such was the case 
with the little American craft previously mentioned, which, after 
the war, was found lying by the side of the ship she had sent 
to the bottom, with her crew entombed within her. When the 
torpedo is launched, the vertical screws may be set in motion as 
well as the horizontal propeller, and the boat made to reach 
the surface at a distance ere the explosion takes place. 

The following are the dimensions of the Turkish submarine 
boats: Length, 100 feet; beam, 12 feet; displacement, 160 tons. 
Indicated horse-power, 250. It is calculated that such a boat, 
with a crew of six men, can remain under water for over six hours. 
Her speed at the surface is over 10 knots, and her coal-carrying 
capacity such that she can steam 900 knots without replenish- 
ing her bunkers. She can safely descend to a depth of fifty feet, 
although that is far beyond anything that would be required in 
actual service. 

Having thus glanced at the principal changes in naval archi- 
tecture during the past few years, we may now consider how far 
the example of European governments should be followed in 
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rebuilding the naval strength of America. Although armored 
vessels for coast defense can hardly be dispensed with, the costly 
citadel ships of Great Britain, I should say, are not required. 
Although seaworthy enough, in the sense that they are not 
likely to founder, even in the heaviest gales, they cannot be 
considered sea-going ironclads, from their inability to steam to 
great distances without replenishing the bunkers. It is not 
likely, therefore, that any of them will ever appear, either in 
friendly or hostile array, off the shores of the United States. It 
is a good wholesome proverb that says, “Don’t put all your eggs 
in the same basket,” and even in England an outcry is being 
raised against any further expenditure in this direction. The 
cost of such ships is enormous—little less than a million sterling 
each; and for the price of one,of them half a dozen or more 
armored gunboats could be built, that would be far more effect- 
ive in keeping enemy fleets at a distance. The coast defense 
ships should be small, handy craft of high speed, carrying one 
gun of the very heaviest possible caliber, mounted upon an ele- 
vating carriage, so as to appear above the turret only at the 
moment of firing. She should lie very low in the water, in order 
to afford a steady platform for the working of the gun, while 
presenting, from her diminutive size, but a small target for the 
enemy to fire at. Armor of considerable thickness is necessary— 
as stout, in fact, as may be compatible with the intended dis- 
position of weights; but instead of being placed in the usual 
“belt” or “breastwork” form, it should be so arranged as to 
possess the utmost amount of deflecting power. From below or 
near the water-line, the armor should incline somewhat sharply 
toward the keel, while upward it should trend inboard so as to 
meet the armored deck, necessarily of lighter material. Wher- 
ever a projectile might hit such armor it would strike at an 
acute angle, and the chances are greatly in favor of its glancing 
harmlessly off. 

Next we must consider the armored cruisers. Once it is ad- 
mitted that the armor belt with which the cruisers are provided 
will not resist the fire of the heavy guns now placed afloat (and 
the eleven and ten inches of the “ Aquidaban” and similar ves- 


sels will certainly not do it, save at very distant ranges), common 
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sense would seem to suggest the disappearance of such armor 
altogether, in favor of the other advantages to be gained thereby, 
in the way of speed and increased caliber of the guns. Although, 
owing to political alliances, it is not impossible that European 
waters may yet again witness great naval battles, the fighting on 
the open sea will be almost entirely confined to the chance encoun- 
ters of cruisers moving about for the protection of their own 
commerce and the destruction of that of the enemy. Although 
skill in maneuvering and gunnery practice will always tell, the 
result of such combats will undoubtedly depend upon the effect- 
ive range of the respective armaments; and the ship which, 
keeping at a safe distance herself, is yet able to hammer away at 
her antagonist, is almost sure of victory. If the enemy’s project- 
iles fail to reach, what matters the absence of an armor belt? 

In all naval vessels great attention is now paid to what is 
termed “all-round fire.” In the citadel ships the capacity to fire 
in any direction is obtained, as already shown, by the combina- 
tion of the turret and the breastwork battery, while it is secured 
in the armored cruisers of recent construction by mounting the 
guns either in turrets placed fore and aft, but on opposite sides 
of the deck, or in projecting galleries round the bulwarks. For 
the unarmored cruiser more than ever is this capacity required, 
as it is only in a running fight that she can hope to conquer an 
antagonist; and to bring guns to bear without any dangerous 
change of helm, provision must be made for allowing the widest 
lateral range possible. In all vessels built and designed up to 
the present time, bow and stern guns are mounted en barbette, 
that is, projecting over a rounded breastwork. The broadside 
guns are placed in projecting galleries, lightly armored, like the 
breastworks just mentioned, and are covered overhead, as the 
latter are also, by cupola shields of steel.* 

*In respect to sail power, although it is well that cruisers should be pro- 
vided with the means of taking advantage of favorable winds, and of making 
progress in case of a break-down, the rig should be of the lightest possible 
description, and one that would admit of its being rapidly cleared away. One 
or more stout lower masts are necessary to carry the armored top, in which is 
placed the quick-firing machine gun for pouring down deadly volleys upon the 
deck of an enemy ship—a curious return to the old style, as may be seen by 


glancing at the pictures of ancient men-o’-war, with their top-castles full of 
archers and bowmen. 
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In respect to torpedo boats, I have said that I consider the 
building of large craft, to be solely armed with that weapon, as 
following a blind lead. It must not be forgotten that the effect- 
ive range of the most perfect locomotive torpedo is very small. 
Five hundred yards is an extreme limit, and many naval experts 
consider that no torpedo should be launched at greater distances 
than between three and four hundred yards. Out in the open 
sea, a well-handled ship with long-range guns and fair speed 
ought never to allow one of these large craft to approach her, 
even if, like wolves and jackals, they should be hunting in packs. 
Their very size is against them, as it destroys what, in my 
opinion, is one of the most important points to be sought in the 
construction of a torpedo boat, namely, invisibility. A torpedo 
attack, to be successful, must always partake of the nature of a 
surprise, and how is this to be attained with vessels of such size 
and power that they can be seen and heard at great distances? 
I hold with those experts who think that as much mischief can 
be performed with the spar torpedo as with the costly weapons 
now adopted in European navies. In each case the operators 
carry their lives in their hands; and while the length of the 
spar-boat’s exposure to the enemy’s fire, before bringing her tor- 
pedo into play, is but slightly greater than that of the White- 
head craft, there is much more chance of the former striking 
an effective blow. Any boats, therefore, specially built for tor- 
pedo work should be fitted with the “spar” gear, no matter 
what other armament may be given tothem. Much more might 
be said on this subject of ships, guns, and torpedoes, but I think 
that the foregoing sketch of recent naval progress will suffice to 
show the true ends to be sought in the construction of a navy. 


Woops PASHA. 
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For more than forty years it has been found impossible to 
bring the matter of legislation on the sale of intoxicating liquors 
into a condition of stable equilibrium. 

It was thought by many, forty years ago, that this condition 
had been reached by the device of the Maine prohibitory law. 
They really believed, what is still held by some enthusiasts, not 
only that the law styled prohibitory was practically more effect- 
ive of good than any other, but that, while other forms of law 
enacted for like ends were of the nature of sinful compromise 
and compliance with wrong, this was founded on the bed-rock of 
essential and everlasting righteousness. The idea was a moral 
illusion, favored by some cunning tricks of language, by the 
eager, honest desire to find some lasting and final solution of a 
terribly difficult and important question, and by many great but 
transient benefits which followed immediately on the enactment 
of the law. But in almost every instance this permanent settle- 
ment has been promptly unsettled again. A regular cycle of 
public experience seems to have been established, in which, how- 
ever, the public learns no wisdom and makes no progress. First, 
a clamorous demand for the prohibitory law, set up in the 
name of humanity and religion and absolute right, rallies a large 
part of the community in support of it, with a probability of suc- 
cess. Thereupon, the interest hostile to temperance exerts itself 
insidiously to add to the law some excessively stringent and 
annoying provisions, and rarely fails to find, among the hot- 
heads and the blockheads of the Prohibition party, support 
enough to incorporate these provisions in the Act to such an ex- 
tent as to insure its early repeal, or its practical disuse. The law 
is then enacted, and for a brief time—very brief in the cities, but 
longer in the country towns—there result great apparent bene- 
fits to society, on the reputation of which the law continues to 
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live during the period of inefficiency which invariably follows. 
It is the statistics and testimonials of this brief early stage which 
are collected and triumphantly exhibited by the partisans of the 
prohibitory law, as proofs of the way in which it works, 

Well, at the close of a very few years, in the State which is 
subjected to this course of experimentation, society begins to 
wake up to the fact that, in one way or another, the temporarily 
efficient law has fallen into hopeless desuetude. Then good citi- 
zens bestir themselves to secure some effective legislation; and 
in spite of the double opposition, of the liquor-dealing interest, 
which objects to any effective check upon its business, and of the 
temperance doctrinatres, who assert that every law but that which 
has proved itself to be useless is essentially immoral, they suc- 
ceed in getting some sort of license law; and this, if wisely 
drawn and honestly administered, is found go put some check 
upon the prevailing vice, notwithstanding the combined efforts 
of the partisans of “temperance” and the abettors of intemper- 
ance to force upon the law an unnatural interpretation which 
may defeat its power for good. By and by, when the futile ex- 
periment with prohibition has been partly forgotten, when the 
defects of the license law, aggravated by the connivance of the 
Prohibitionists and their policy of doing evil that good may 
come, have become conspicuous, and when some favorable dead- 
lock between parties, or absence of partisan issues, gives opportu- 
nity, the cry of the essential immorality of license-legislation is 
raised again, and the false pretense of a law for “the total extir- 
pation of the liquor traffic” is set up, and then—da capo—the 
same miserable and demoralizing round is run over again. 

Happily, there seems now a prospect of bringing the matter 
to acrisis. In the absence of other exciting issues the intermit- 
tent clamor for prohibition is so widely renewed as to force a 
thorough, persistent, relentless discussion of its claims, in the 
interest of public morals. Such a discussion, up to this time, it 
has hardly received. The active debate has been left too much 
in the hands of Prohibitionist partisans on the one side, and of 
the liquor interest on the other. Good citizens generally, outside 
of the Prohibitionist party, in face of its lofty and exclusive claims, 
its bold asseverations, and its unpleasant habit of denouncing all 
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opponents of its pet measure as the foes of humanity, have main- 
tained an attitude of quiet skepticism, of half-concession that the 
prohibitory law would be the best of laws if only public sen- 
timent would sustain it; and when they have been driven by 
public necessity into favoring some restriction of the liquor 
business by means of a license-law, it has been with a vague half- 
admission that they were guilty thus of a compromise with sin. 

I confidently hope, as the result of the approaching discus- 
sion, that this state of feeling will be changed ; that sober-minded 
men will come to see that the pretensions set up by the Prohibi- 
tionists are without support in reason or fact; that the name, 
Prohibition, assumed for their law, is a misnomer; that their 
alleged object, the “total eradication of the liquor traffic,” is a 
false pretense; that the claim of absolute and exclusive righteous- 
ness for their form, of law is fraudulent; and that their reports 
of the practical efficiency of their law for good are so garbled by 
suppression and fiction as to be worse than worthless; that, in 
short, their law, instead of being an ideally excellent law, which 
would be practically successful but for the fault of society, is 
an intrinsically vicious and mischievous law, founded on false 
moral conceptions, advoeated with false pretenses and under 
false names, with systematic misstatement of facts and princi- 
ples. It will be well worth the cost of a general re-agitation of 
the subject throughout the country, to get this arrant legislative 
quackery cleared away, and the field free for serious study and 
practically useful and stable legislation on one of the most im- 
portant subjects which can occupy the mind of the citizen. 

1. One of the first steps to be taken in dealing with the Pro 
hibitionist party is to expose the fallacy involved in the clap- 
trap title of their prohibitory law. “Our law is prohibitory,” 
they imply or say; “other laws are permissive. Our law cuts 
up the whole liquor traffic root and branch; other laws license, 
authorize, and protect it.” This palpable falsehood has been so 
noisily and persistently reiterated for forty years that a genera- 
tion has grown up in the habit of almost believing it. In point 
of fact, nearly all liquor laws are prohibitory in exactly the same 
sense with “the prohibitory law.” They all prohibit the general 
and indiscriminate sale of intoxicating liquors. That which in 
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the absence of special law is free to every man to engage in at 
his discretion is, by all these Jaws alike, put under interdict, so 
that no man may engage in it, except—and they are all alike in 
then proceeding to make exceptions. For the business in ques- 
tion, though dangerous, is necessary; though sometimes mis- 
chievous, it is sometimes indispensably useful; insomuch that 
even Prohibitionists, except those who are very far gone in im- 
becility, are distinctly aware that a law which should make no 
provision for the useful and necessary sales of liquor would be 
a dead letter from the hour of its enactment. The difference 
between the prohibitory law and the other laws is, that while 
they all prohibit in general, they have different ways of provid- 
ing for the exceptions. One form of law provides for them by 
constituting the liquor traffic a government monopoly, and ap- 
pointing a public officer who is required to sell according to 
certain precisely-defined rules, in which the statute attempts 
(though unsuccessfully) to describe every proper and reasonable 
sale and to exclude every mischievous sale. The other laws 
provide for the exceptions in other ways; most commonly by 
allowing certain persons to be designated, who, under severe re- 
strictions, intended to exclude improper sales, shall be permitted 
to sell or not to sell, at their discretion. The distinction between 
these forms of legislation is not described by calling one a pro- 
hibitory law, and the others permissive; but by calling one a 
State-monopoly law, and the other a restrictive law. They both 
ostensibly aim at the same object—to prevent mischievous sales 
of liquor, and provide for useful sales. The method of one is to 
appoint a public officer and say to him, In such and such cases 
you shall sell. The method of the other is to designate a suit- 
able man and say to him, In certain described cases you shall 
not sell; in other cases you may use your discretion. One or- 
dains and institutes the liquor traffic as a function of the State; 
the other permits it under restrictions. 

2. Obviously, as soon as the illusive use of the word pro- 
hibitory and the phrase “total extinction of the traffic” gets to 
be understood by the public, the Pharisaic pretensions of the 
prohibitory law to a sole and exclusive morality fall to the 
ground. And it is on these pretensions that the Prohibitionist 
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party is accustomed to trade as its principal business capital. It 
does not, indeed, decline to enter into discussion on the low 
ground of expediency and practical usefulness. It delights in 
what it is pleased to call its “facts,” and absolutely revels in 
exuberant figures of the sort proverbially known as “ temper- 
ance statistics.” But all these belong only to the outposts of 
its argument, from which it falls back, when pushed, upon its 
intrenchments in eternal righteousness. If the prohibitory law 
is, of all possible liquor laws, alone virtuous, then how idle all 
this debate as to whether the results of it are salutary or ruin- 
ous! Let us do right, though the consequences be never so mis- 
chievous. When the people, no longer imposed upon by the 
loose talk of the declaiming men and women of the Prohibi- 
tionist crusade, nor misled by deceptive names, begin to look at 
the substance of the law instead of the title of it, they will be 
little likely to tolerate these monstrous airs of exclusive virtue. 

3. It will be a happy and hopeful time for the interests of 
public morals when this Pharisee of the statute-book shall have 
been compelled thus to step down from its pedestal of superior 
and essential virtue, to be judged like the rest of us, by its fruits. 
It ought not to be difficult by this criterion to judge righteous 
judgment, for the field of inquiry is neither remote nor exten- 
sive. What sober citizens want to know about this law is, how 
it works in the long run; and only in the State of Maine has it 
had a long run. It has been tried over and again in other 
States, and after trial has been rejected by the people, notoriously 
not because it was too severely effective, but because (after a few 
months of clean sweeping) it was proved to be miserably ineffi- 
cient. It has been repealed in the interest of public morality by 
votes of the same people who enacted it. 

To the question, then, How does the prohibitory law work? 
the first answer is that generally, after its opening success, it 
stops working. There are always explanations given in each 
case as to how it happened to stop; and demonstrations that it 
ought not to have stopped, but to have gone on working beauti- 
fully till the millennium, just as it does in Maine. But when 
we come to judge of settled, persistent results, this example of 
Maine is the “experiment solitary” to which we are referred as 
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conclusive. It were much to be wished that some legislature 
having this subject under consideration would send a well-con- 
stituted commission to Maine to report the facts; for nothing 
about this whole business is so certain as that there has been a 
monstrous amount of lying done in it for the glory of God. My 
own opportunities of personal observation have been confined 
to an hour, passed four years ago, at the Portland City Liquor 
Agency. This hour was enough to convince me that when the 
law is operative, the State becomes a purveyor of intoxicating 
liquors to persons who use them to excess. The first impression 
on the visitor at the city liquor shop was that of a great and in- 
cessant run of business. And the appearance of many persons 
in the procession that filed up to the bar, producing each his 
bottle to be filled with his “favorite wanity,” was conclusive 
proof that their habitual use of the fluid was neither mechan- 
ical, medicinal, nor sacramental, The appearance of some of 
these customers was such aS would have justified a conscientious 
licensee in refusing to supply them. But the only application 
that I saw refused was that of a grave elderly man (evidently a 
member of the American Board of Missions, then in session) 
who came in doubled up with colic, and, having paid for a dose 
of brandy, begged for a glass in which to take it, but was told 
that that was against the law. 

It was a long time before a little lull in the traffic gave me an 
opportunity to converse with one of the men behind the bar, a 
chatty, intelligent man, who had seen much service on the Port- 
land police force. It seemed only civil to explain my long wait- 
ing on the premises. 

“T was only looking on to see how you manage this sort of 
business in Maine. You have a fellow-citizen who makes very 
large assertions about tt Sormmetimes..’ 

“Oh, you mean Neal Dow, don’t you? We always make 
allowance for him.” [What could have putit into the man's 
head that I had any reference to that philanthropist ?] 

“T am curious to know where the young men about town 
here go to spend an evening in a social way, now that the saloons 
are all shut up.” 

“Oh, we have saloons—oyster saloons, you know.” 
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“ But what do they take with their oysters—to drink?” 

“They take beer and cider, and that sort of drinks.” 

“But no, that is impossible! We have been assured repeat- 
edly that nothing of the kind is bought or sold in Portland, 
except with the greatest secrecy and risk.” 

“Well, I guess I ought to know. I haven't been all those 
years on the police without knowing something about it. As 
Jong as the saloon-keepers stick to soft drinks, we let ’em alone. 
When we find they are selling whisky, then we try to pull ’em.” 

This conversation seemed to me to shed light on some of the 
perplexing facts that come to us from Maine; as, for instance, 
on the sums reported as paid to the United States revenue in 
special taxes upon the business of liquor-selling, by regular 
dealers, whose names and business addresses are publicly regis- 
tered at the revenue office. But the conversation was less im- 
portant than the visible evidence that the city of Portland was 
itself furnishing supplies to the drinking part of the population, 
and taking its revenue from the liquor business in the profits of 
its own official shop, instead of in taxes on private shops. 

There is grave evidence to show that when the prohibit- 
ory law is most efficiently enforced, the effect on the public 
morals is disastrous. Probably there is no citizen of Maine 
whose opinion would be received with more deference through- 
out the country than that of General Chamberlain, at one time 
Governor of Maine, and later President of Bowdoin College. His 
opinion on the results of the law is expressed in the antithesis, 
“Jess drinking, and more drunkenness.” 

By far the most important document to illustrate both the 
working and the not-working of the Maine Law is “ The Temper- 
ance Extra,” published by the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Bangor, March 1, 1880. The principal contents of 
this four-page, six-column paper are incidental to a petition pre- 
sented to the city government of Bangor by the W. C. T. U., 
demanding the enforcement of the liquor law. The petition was 
signed by 1,291 persons, including six ex-mayors, the chief- 
justice of Maine, all the clergy of the city, and six hundred 
women. In the protracted hearing of the petitioners before the 
city government many instructive facts appeared. When the 
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prohibitory law first went into operation, January 2, 1851 (said 
ex-Mayor Wakefield), it was vigorously enforced by an honest 
and vigilant mayor, and was a terror to liquor-sellers, and so 
continued during his terms of office. Other administrations fol- 
lowed (say the ladies, in their published statement), in some of 
which “the municipal authorities have done little or nothing to 
suppress the liquor traffic.” But from 1875 to 1879, the county 
sheriff, Jerrard, had enforced the law actively and vigorously. 
In January, 1879, a new sheriff took office, and soon after a new 
city government ; since which time there had been complete non- 
enforcement of the law. The consequent “demoralization was 
swift and deep.” The liquor businé§s “seated itself at ease on 
Main Street, West Market Square, and the Bridge; ” had “a soft 
nest among the principal shops,” and “grand openings like a 
fashionable milliner.” Miss Crosby spoke uncontradicted to the 
city officers of “ drinking-shops on every corner,” doing busi- 
ness with “open doors.” The Rev. 8. P. Fay said at the hearing 
that “it was well known that the law was very loosely gxe- 
cuted.” The Rev. Dr. Hamlin (the venerable missionary at Con- 
stantinople, since a college president, and at the time professor 
in the Bangor Theological Seminary) “ never had seen so much 
drunkenness, among both men and women, anywhere, as in this 
city the last few years. A man could not g@ out after ten 
o'clock in some streets without the risk of being insulted, if not 
assaulted, by drunken men and drunken women. He had lived 
the most of his life in a city of a million and a half inhabitants, 
where morals were not high, yet had never seen so many drunken 
people in proportion.” The Rev. Mr. Fay “saw countrymen 
come into town every day, and go out unable to sit up straight 
in their wagons.” Mrs. Lane spoke of “ rum-shops springing up 
like mushrooms all around.” The Rev. H. W. Bolton had the 
night before gone “in search of a young man in one of these 
places, and met as many as fifty drunken men before he found 
him.” 

These undisputed testimonies, given at that open hearing, 
make an appalling impression of the state of morals that has been 
reached in that little interior city of Maine after thirty years 
of prohibition. But the reader is utterly confounded with the 
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question how it can be, under the Maine Law, that with 1,291 
citizens, including six ex-mayors, eighteen clergymen, a chief- 
justice, and six hundred women, all eager for enforcement, the 
law is not enforced. The law provides that when secret notice, 
in writing, of a violation of the law, with names of witnesses, is 
given to the city officials by any two persons, male or female, 
above fourteen years old, the law shall be put in force by these 
officers, and neither the public nor the offender is ever to know 
whence the complaint has come. Itis one of those queer things 
that happen in Maine, that thirteen hundred citizens of Bangor, 
including six ex-mayors, should come to the city officers bitterly 
complaining that somebody else did not complain. 

But a more astounding fact is revealed in this curious doc- 
ument. We have seen that, under the non-enforcement of the 
law (for lack of two citizens to make complaint), Bangor was 
in a horrible state of debauchery—the drunkenest town that 
Dr. Hamlin had ever seen. But it is proved that in those four 
years just previous, during which prohibition was vigorously 
enforced, the condition of the town had been worse! Miss 
Crosby reproached the city officials for their dereliction, in 
a bitter speech, at the end of which an alderman asked her 
about the results of the four years of enforcement. ‘“ Miss 
Crosby protestéd against being thus arraigned for questioning, 
and declined to answer.” Dr. Hamlin’s testimony as to abound- 
ing drunkenness extended over the time when prohibition was 
enforced. Mr. Vose, City Solicitor, gave an account of the 
change that had taken place since Prohibition ceased to be en- 
forced. “ At the commencement of this term there were thirty- 
eight club-rooms in the city—places frequented by young men, 
where gambling is carried on, and where liquor is sold and 
drank. ‘To-day there is not a club-room in the city; only a few 
private gatherings without by-laws. The Devil's Half-Acre was 
the principal scene of the traffic during the four years of Sheriff 
Jerrard’s administration, and when he left, it was in no better 
condition than when he began. To-day, within its borders, there 
is the largest falling-off of rentals ever known in that locality. It 
will readi'y be seen that the traffic is largely diminished.” Mar- 
shal Reed “would correct Mr. Vose, and say that there were 
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now three or four club-rooms, . . . The reason why there are 
fewer club-rooms is because the sale is open. There is more 
drunkenness when the law is executed than when it is not. 

One club-room is worse than ten open saloons.” Deacon and 
ex-Mayor Thurston “was invited to express his views on the 
subject, and said he wished to have the law executed if it was 
possible, and if the public welfare would be promoted by it. . . 
Had tried to look into this matter, and would rather have a 
hundred open bars than thirty club-rooms.” Mr. Walker, of 
the Reform Club, “had been a drinking man in Bangor eighteen 
years, and never saw the time when hecouldn’t get rum. Never 
was a Maine Law man; law never rescued a drunkard yet. When 
you go to executing the law you drive it into club-rooms, and he 
would rather his son should visit a hundred open bars than one 
club.” 

I have quoted so largely from this document of the Christian 
temperance women of Bangor, because it is the fullest and most 
trustworthy exhibition that I have been able to find of the prac- 
tical results of thirty years of Prohibition in a representative 
town in the interior of Maine. It proves that, in the long run, 
the operation—or the inoperativeness—of this law is as mischiev- 
ous as its pretensions are dishonest, its arguments fallacious, 
and its title fraudulent. The doom of failure is written in the 
very structure of it, contrived, as it is, to work with the utmost 
possible friction and annoyance, with provisions—abhorrent to 
all our traditions of freedom—for secret information and domi- 
ciliary visitation and search. In its impossible attempt to define 
by terms of lawall sales of liquor that shall be permitted, it runs 
the double risk, on the one hand, of subjecting good citizens to 
inconvenience, and on the other of becoming an active purveyor 
to vice; and it falls inevitably into both evils at once, putting 
hindrances in the way of the nurse who would fill her spirit- 
lamp, and of the invalid who needs his tonic, while it requires 
a public officer to fill the big whisky-bottle of the toper, from 
week to week, when he calls for it at the town agency “asa 
medicine.” Dat veniam corvis, verat censura columbas. 

[ have left myself no space to dwell on the fundamentally 
vicious moral conceptions out of which the prohibitory law 
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and the arguments for it seem to proceed. Among the tenets of 
what may be called the reformed-drunkard ethics must be reck- 
oned these: that drunkenness is no sin, but only a misfortune; 
that no one is to blame for an act when he is tempted into it; 
that there is no sin except tempting. These are not formally 
enunciated by the Prohibitionist orators, but in many a speech 
they are the suppressed premise of all their enthymemes. Only 
a few months ago I heard one of the favorite female orators of 
the new crusade declaim in falsetto for an hour and a half on the 
evils and woes of drunkenness, and on the guilt of those who 
are responsible for them: first, the liquor-dealer, and secondly, 
and still more, the man who does not vote the Prohibition 
ticket. And through the whole oration there was not a syllable 
to imply that ‘‘the poor drunkard” had any share whatever in 
the responsibility. It is not by mawkish, demoralizing talk like 
this that the female orator can convince sensible people of the 
importance of bringing women into politics. When, by and by, 
f | we have renounced these notions, which have -been in fashion 
ever since we began to go to the gutter for our teachers of morals, 
we shall begin, with a sounder morality, to learn a wiser juris- 
prudence. Instead of dealing with vice by punishing the acces- 
sory and letting the principal go free, our “ temperance laws ” will 
begin by punishing drunkards with increasing severity for re- 
peated offenses ; and, secondarily, will not leave undone the duty 
of punishing the accessories of drunkenness in whatever way the 
law can most effectively be made to reach their secondary but 
most heinous guilt. 
LEONARD WooLsEyY Bacon. 
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THE question of silver coinage is now more than ever press- 
ing for consideration and settlement. View it from whatever 
standpoint we may, there can be no doubt that the subject is 
of the greatest moment to the American people. England has 
upheld the gold standard since 1816. France suspended silver 
coinage in 1874. Germany claims to have practically accom- 
plished her purpose of establishing the gold standard decreed in 
1870. Still, France has about $550,000,000 of full legal tender 
silver money in circulation, and Germany has about $200,000,- 
000. We have coined about $220,000,000. 

It is maintained by those who apprehend mischief to our 
financial system from this cause, and whose apprehensions arise 
out of a too tender consideration for those classes of people who 
hold bonds and mortgages and who have fixed incomes, that a 
limit must be set to the coinage of silver, in order to main- 
tain a fixed ratio of value between it and gold. They do not 
see, they do not want to see, what must be plain to all who 
investigate the subject, that the limitation upon the use of 
silver as money is itself the cause, and the sole cause, of the di- 
vergence in value between gold and silver bullion. As an illus- 
tration of the fact, we cite the familiar instance of the effects 
of the French bimetallic law of 1803. France, in 1803, adopted 
the ratio of 15$ of silver to 1 of gold. France opened her 
mints to the unlimited coinage of both metals at this ratio. 
Both were made a full legal tender for all debts, public and pri- 
vate. From 1803 to 1875, over seventy years, France continued 
the unlimited coinage of the metals, gold and silver. During the 
whole of this period, and up to the day she closed her mints 
against the silver of her enemy, Germany, silver and gold were 
at a parity throughout the world at the French ratio of 154 to 1. 
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Notwithstanding the fabulous output of gold in California and 
Australia, and the German demonetization of gold in 1857, France 
continued to coin gold free, and thus prevented the decline of 
gold, a result feared by Germany. A few Frerfch statesmen and 
financiers were eager for the suspension of gold coinage by 


France. The practical results of the French bimetallic law, how- 
ever, brought all the false prophets to shame. France refused 
to demonetize gold in 1857. The defeat at Sedan had not yet 
happened ; that catastrophe came in 1874. France now saw an 
opportunity for retaliation, by closing her mints to German silver 
—this to hamper and probably prevent the German monetary 
revolution. It had the desired effect. Germany has been una- 
ble to exchange her silver for gold except at a sacrifice. France 
will not let her have her gold. Germany cannot get it else- 
where. The consequence is, Germany is gold monometallic 
only in name, having over $200,000,000 of silver now in cireu- 
lation. Had France continued the coinage of silver, she would 
probably have most of the $200,000,000 of German silver, and 
Germany a like amount of French gold, but both would have 
been at par at the ratio of the French, 15} to 1. Neither party 
would have been a loser, for France could spare $200,000,000 of 
her gold and then have $600,000,000 left—more than England 
or the United States have to-day—France now having $800,- 
000,000 of that metal. Had France forgotten Sedan and con- 
tinued silver coinage in 1874, there would be no silver question 
to solve; the two metals would have remained at a fixed ratio. 
May not the United States take the place of France in history 
by coining both metals free? 

Let us compare the power of the two countries. France, in 
territory, is not as large as the State of Texas, and has a popula- 
tion of only 37,000,000. We have a territory of over 3,000,000 
square miles, or over 2,000,000,000 acres of land, and a popula- 
tion of not less than 55,000,000 of busy people, increasing at the 
rate of more than 1,000,000 annually. No limit can be set to 
the numbers our fertile continent will receive and maintain. In 
support of the assertion that the depreciation of silver is due to 
the action of France in 1874, we quote the testimony of Mr. 
Cernuschi, a distinguished French authority, on the subject, 
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elicited during one of the sessions of the United States Silver 
Commission. To a question put by Mr. Bogy, a member of the 
commission, Mr. Cernuschi replied as follows: 


“‘ Question.—By retaining 16 here and 15} there, our silver would, of 
course, go right to France. Would not that compel France to abandon the 
bimetallic system? Answer.—The policy of France would be not to coin, but 
to wait. France committed a great mistake when, in 1874, after the exam- 
ple given by Belgium, she limited the coinage of silver. This has been a great 
mistake. If France had continued to coin silver freely, the German silver 
would have flowed into France, and some gold of France would have flowed 
into Germany ; but silver would have maintained everywhere its value relatively 
to gold. In limiting the mintage, a difference has been created between the 
value of bullion and the value of coin.” (‘‘ Report of the Silver Commission 
of the United States, 1876,” vol. ii., pp. 484-5.) 


We regret that this gentleman has recently expressed the 
opinion that our great government has not the power, in this re- 
gard, that he here attributes to little France. He does, however, 
concede, as do all, or nearly all, the doctrinaire bimetallists, that 
a combination of nations or peoples can, by agreement, establish 
and maintain the unlimited use of gold and silver ata fixed 
ratio of value, generally the French ratio of 15} to 1. This ad- 
mission, when properly considered, must simplify the discussion 
and bring the question to a focus, leaving only one point to be 
determined, namely, the commercial importance and the power of 
the nations involved. 

If it is admitted that the United States and France, or the 
United States and Great Britain, or the United States and Ger- 
many, or all these nations combined, may maintain a fixed ratio 
between gold and silver money, is not the same argument good 
when applied to a combination of States like ours, consisting 
of thirty-seven independent sovereignties federally united? In 
other words, is not the test of the power and of the policy of 
coining freely both gold and silver to be found in the wealth, the 
power, and the extent of the demands of the people for money in 
conducting all their business enterprises? The United States 
are abundantly able to enter upon the free coinage of gold and 
silver without in the least impairing the equity of contracts; in 
fact, such coinage is necessary to maintain the equity of con- 


tracts, maintain a fixed ratio between the metals, and prevent the 
17 
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constant increase in the value of gold; or, what is the same 
thing, the constant fall in the prices of all commodities now going 
on, silver bullion included. 

Here it may be remarked that the constant decline in silver 
bullion value, as compared with gold, is no greater than is the 
decline in values of all other commodities. This shows that it is 
gold which is constantly rising in value. “The Edinburgh Re- 
view,” of January, 1886, in an article upon the scarcity of gold, 
says: 

“In short, so far as information could be obtained upon this subject, it cer- 
tainly supports the conclusion reported by the American Commission of 1876, 
that while there has been no fall in the value of silver in any country, the value 
or purchasing power of gold has risen in all countries.” 


“The London Times,” in August, 1886, while discussing the 
general subject, makes the following significant admission : 


‘* It is plainly no use to try and pooh-pooh the discussion as antiquated, or 
to denounce the renewed examination of bimetallist doctrines as waste of time. 
It may be that, as a matter of theory, bimetallists have added and can add 
nothing to their case. The old insuperable objection that, in the face of any 
great alteration in the intrinsic values of silver and gold, such as laws and 
governments are powerless to prevent, no artifice can prevent the metal of in- 
creasing value from going out of circulation, will seem as valid as ever it did 
to unbiased critics. But the best theoretical arguments are a weak answer to 
the sharp cry of practical distress. Over and over again doctrines which have 
long been established to the satisfaction of the learned in the lecture-room 
have had to descend into the market-place to be heckled before they could get 
themselves generally recognized by the mass of the people. Monometallism 
may appear as convincing as ever to the majority of students, though even 
among theoretical economists there is a large and influential body of doubters. 
But the commercial and industrial world declines to be convinced by their 
demonstrations. It is beginning to insist, with no uncertain voice, on the re- 
opening of the question, and on an appeal from the ductrinatres to the men of 


business.” 

The importance of this confession, coming, as it does, from 
the leading organ of public opinion in a gold-standard country, 
from a journal that has hitherto been a strenuous advocate of 
the single gold standard, cannot be overestimated. 

The occasion does not call for an extended review of the 
considerations which induced the governments of Western Eu- 
rope and the United States to decree the demonetization of 
silver and the establishment of the single gold standard; nor 
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need we here inquire into the motives that actuated the parties 
conspiring to accomplish this disastrous monetary revolution. 
It may be said, however, that the main argument for it was to 
unify the coinage system of the commercial world. This was 
claimed to be feasible only upon the adoption of one of the 
metals as the sole standard of value among the nations inter- 
ested. Such was the view advocated at the monetary conference 
held at Paris in 1867, at which Mr. Ruggles was the delegate 
representing the United States. The states of the Latin Union, 
Great Britain, Germany, and the United States were represented, 
and resolutions were passed recommending to the governments 
of these several countries the adoption of the gold standard. 
Great Britain was already on the gold standard. Her example 
was followed by Germany in 1870, and by the United States in 
1873. France and other states of the Latin Union, in 1874, sus- 
pended silver coinage. All this seems to have been the result of 
the conspiracy entered into at Paris in 1867. We will not here 
inquire into motives, nor undertake to divine what may have 
been the hidden but controlling aim of this conspiracy. In stat- 
ing results, however, it cannot be denied that all bonds, mort- 
gages, and other debts contracted to be paid in money based 
upon both gold and silver, were necessarily largely enhanced in 
value; for the demonetization of silver left nothing but gold 
as the medium of payment. All creditors were enriched by the 
change, while the burdens of the debtors were made heavier. 
But the demonetization of silver has affected prices everywhere. 
Gold, being the sole standard of value, must constantly rise in 
consequence of the increased demand for it. Hence we see that 
since the demonetization of silver there has been, with very 
short intervals of reaction, a constant and steady decrease in the 
price of all property and products of labor. 

The present depressed condition of trade and commerce 
throughout the world is pretty generally considered, by writers 
on the money question, and especially by those engaged in act- 


ive business and commercial transactions, to be consequent upon 
the attempt of the great nations of Europe and this country to 
perform all commercial transactions and internal exchanges 
upon the single gold basis. 
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Evidently the gold standard proclaimed by the Paris confer- 
ence of 1867 has proven a disastrous failure. It has brought all 
countries which have adopted it to the verge of civil war. The 
distress of the common people in this and the other countries 
has resulted in mobs, labor strikes, and mutterings of the people 
against the powers of government, and has alarmed and aroused 
the most patriotic men to ponder the subject and discuss means 
of relief. Relief will come only when lawmakers heed the voice 
of the people, who demand the restoration of silver to its ancient 
status as a standard of money. 

Those who are benefited, or believe themselves to be benefited, 
by the constantly-increasing value of money, are slow to admit 
these facts; but they will be compelled, by the logic of self- 
interest and self-preservation, to loosen the grip they have upon 
the great business and industrial classes. They must not sup- 
pose that the producers of the wealth of the world will view with 
indifference the steady appreciation of the value of bonds and 
mortgages, and the progressive growth of fixed incomes, with 
constant depreciation of all other properties, and degradation of 
the masses. 

Our currency system must be, in the near future—indeed, it 
is now—the subject most urgently requiring readjustment by 
Congress. The people almost unanimously demand that all sur- 
plus revenues of the government shall be paid out in the extin- 
guishment of the interest-bearing debt. Our present revenue 
system is yielding nearly $100,000,000 surplus revenue an- 
nually ; it seems to be impossible to decrease taxation; conse- 
quently the surplus revenue will shortly so reduce the amount 
of bonds available for use in the national banking system as 
virtually to wipe out the national banks. The extensive cancella- 
tion of the public debt within the past six years has so shaken 
these banks as to cause a contraction in their circulation of about 
$60,000,000; and the $300,000,000 of bank-notes now in circu- 
lation must shortly disappear. Under the present statutes there 
is nothing to take the place of this circulation except the silver 
coinage, under the Act of February 28, 1878. This law pro- 
vides for the purchase and coinage, monthly, of not less than 
$2,000,000 nor more than $4,000,000 worth of silver bullion. 
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This law, as it is now executed, is wholly inadequate to supply 
the place of retired national-bank notes. Were the law exe- 
cuted by coining the maximum amount authorized to be coined, 
it might have the effect of steadying prices and preventing a 
general collapse of the business interests of the country. But 
the true solution of the gold and silver question is to give free 
and unlimited coinage to both at our mints, and to issue coin- 
notes on the deposit of gold and silver coin or bullion; these 
notes to be redeemed on demand in standard gold or silver coin, 
at the option of the government. These notes would go into 
general circulation, would do away with all distinction between 
gold and silver, and would stand at par with either metal the 
world over. They should be made a legal tender, just as gold 
and silver certificates are to-day. 

Nor can it validly be objected that by this coinage system we 
should gain more of the two metals than is necessary so to main- 
tain prices as to promote a general revival of business. Indeed, 
the difficulty would be to secure the amount of the metals needed 
to supply the great demand for money. A system of paper 
money based upon coin, dollar for dollar, cannot be inflated ; it 
is absolutely safe, and would inspire confidence in its stability. 
This should be the first step taken by Congress, in whatever re- 
adjustment of the currency question may be attempted. There 
is no doubt but that the silver question must be finally consid- 
ered whenever Congress undertakes to devise a system of cur- 
rency to take the place of the national bank issue. 

We cannot afford to wait the action of other governments, 
but must mark out a financial road of our own. 

R. P. BLAnp. 





HOW I WAS EDUCATED. 


THE question is asked me, How I was educated. It is an 
interesting question to myself, for it carries me back in memory 
to the early days, and takes my thoughts into a region where I 
see the beginnings of all that has made my intellectual life a joy- 
ful one—a life continually growing in its joyfulness with every 
passing year. But how it can be a question of any peculiar 
interest to others I do not know, and whether I can answer it in 
a satisfactory way, or can give a story worth the reading, I have 
grave doubts. Indeed, I can hardly suppose that one person 
can ever fully unfold to another that which has made him what 
he is, even if he can, by any means, understand all the co-operat- 
ing influences of which his present mental life is the result. But 
as the inquiry is presented to me with a request for a reply to 
it, I will say what I may find it in my power to say within the 
limits of these few pages. If my brief story bears with it a 
single helpful suggestion for any reader, I shall be satisfied. 

The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, on being questioned by 
some correspondent as to the rules of health and long life sug- 
gested by his own experience, said, in his answer: “The first 
rule is to select the right father and mother.” I have often 
thought that the same rule might be given with respect to intel- 
lectual life. Whether it be so in general or not, I will open my 
story of myself by saying that I followed this rule, and began my 
education by securing the right father and mother. My father 
was of a family which had for generations been thoroughly edu- 
cated, and the traditions of which had all favored the cultiva- 
tion and strengthening of the intellectual life. He was himself, 
though occupied with mercantile pursuits, an omnivorous reader. 
He could be happy anywhere, if only surrounded by books, and 
he was equally interested, I might almost say, in all classes of 
books which had any reasonable claim to be read. My mother 
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was a woman of unusual intellectual power, of extraordinary men- 
tal acumen, of great energy, and of the most far-reaching desires 
for her children in the matter of their education. So strong was 
her determination that her children should be educated that, 
as I have often thought, if there had been only one school or 
college in the country, and that one in Oregon, she would have 
taken her family there, regardless of all difficulties and hard- 
ship, and would at any cost have secured for them the blessing 
which she so highly prized. She was also an educating power 
in herself. She received her children, from a very early period 
in their life, into a participation in her own thought and intel- 
lectual activity, and became to them, in this way, a continually 
stimulating force. She had what is called magnetic power, one 
of the most uncommon gifts, but a gift of the greatest impor- 
tance when the education of others is the end to be attained. 
To live under her influence was an education in itself, and I may 
truly say that I owed more to her, in the matter of the awaken- 
ing of my mental enthusiasm, than to any or all of the teachers 
of my childhood and youth. Mr. Beecher was right—a man’s 
inheritance is everything; and if he has the right father and 
mother he is, ordinarily, well on the way, even at the beginning, 
toward the right sort of a life. 

My mother was not much of a believer in schools for young 
children. She favored home teaching. My father was much of 
the time absent from home, and he had the wisdom, which all 
fathers who are wise enough to marry intelligent wives ought 
to have, to allow his wife to follow her own judgment in such 
matters, My school days, therefore, did not begin until I was 
eleven years old. Of the time earlier than that I will only say 
afew words. I learned to read when I was six, and it may be 
worth stating that, while I was learning to read, I used to stand 
in front of my older brother or sister, facing them as they were 
holding the book, and thus the book was, as the phrase is, “ bot- 
tom upward” to myself. I thus acquired a power which I have 
never lost, and which it is occasionally useful to possess, of read- 
ing with the letters reversed as readily as when they are stand- 
ing upright. My learning to read, however, was not phenome- 
nally early, as is the case with some children, and as was the fact 
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with one or two of my own family. I may add that I was not 
a lover of reading, in my childhood. Being the youngest of the 
household, and my brothers having been great readers, and one 
of them having been supposed to have injured his eyes by excess 
of reading, my mother did not encourage me to press on in this 
line; and though my father tried to make me follow the ancestral 
course, he could not awaken my enthusiasm as much as he de- 
sired. I think he doubted, during all those early years, whether 
I should ever prove my birthright in a reading household. But, 
as I have intimated above, I was the youngest of his children, 
and I suppose that all fathers and mothers have for their young- 
est child a large measure of the love that “ believeth all things 
and hopeth all things;” and so it came to pass that my father 
kept his faith in me through all those discouraging years, and 
when I grew up I verily believe he thought me worthy to be his 
youngest child, It was all because I had the right father and 
mother. 

I have said that I did not go to school until I was eleven 
years old. As for continuous and regular attendance, and that 
schooling which started me on what we commonly speak of as a 
boy's education, I might, perhaps, more properly say, that it 
began when I was twelve. I had learned a little Latin before 
this time from a young man who was a teacher in the Hopkins 
Grammar School, in New Haven; and, even before I knew any- 
thing about translating Latin, I had been taught by my oldest 
brother to read Latin poetry, so far that I could scan Virgil’s 
hexameters more easily and rapidly than most students in college 
are able to do it. I had made a small beginning also in French 
with my brother, which was never lost to me afterward. He 
was a senior in college at the time, and was in a remarkable 
degree enthusiastic and enterprising in all lines of study which 
opened to him. Had his life been spared, I can scarcely doubt 
that he would have been prominent as a scholar in the profes- 
sion of his choice. But my real school life had its beginning 
in the city of Norwich, Connecticut, which was my birthplace, 
and where a considerable part of my boyhood was passed. 
There was an academy there at the time, which afterward went 


out of being; or perhaps it may more properly be said, it gave 
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place to the larger and now well-known Free Academy of 
that city. This school was conducted by Mr. Calvin Tracy, who 
is, I think, no longer living. He had the good fortune, as I 
also had, to be surrounded by a bright company of boys, gath- 
ered from the best families in the place. I gained some knowl- 
edge of arithmetic from him, especially of a system of solving 
problems by means of cancellation, of which he was, I believe, 
the author, but which long since passed out of my possession 
into dim forgetfulness. He and his one assistant also taught 
me a little Latin and Greek, so that, although I struggled hope- 
lessly with Caesar’s “Commentaries” when [ began, I could at the 
end read Virgil and Cicero, and was among the best of the scholars 
in the various branches of study to which I was directed. The 
boys, I think, complained, in after years—as boys very often do— 
that he did not have the best system of instruction ; but some- 
how or other, either by reason of what he did, or because of nat- 
ure’s gifts and the subsequent advantages which they enjoyed, a 
goodly number of those boys have had an honorable place in ‘he 
world, As for myself, I never pass the old building in which 
this worthy gentleman used to teach, without a tender and 
kindly remembrance of the days when I was a schoolboy under 
his instruction. But the memories of the past gather so many 
things into themselves, that I will not pretend to say how 
much that still lingers with me belongs to the place, and how 
much to the teacher and my fellow-pupils. The man whose 
happy lot it is to have been born in Norwich, Connecticut, and 
whose early years were familiar with its beautiful hills, has a 
recollection of the past, as he passes on in his manhood life, 
which is full of peace and pleasantness, And so long as the 
recollection abides with him, he will be thankful for it, and will 
be glad to think of everything which makes a part of its joy- 
fulness. 

When I was a little less than fifteen my mother returned to 
New Haven, for the collegiate education of my brother next 
older than myself, and I had the great good-fortune to enter the 
Hopkins Grammar School, while it was under the charge of the 
late Hawley Olmstead. He had been a teacher then for thirty 
years, and was a man most thoroughly fitted for his work. He 
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was an enthusiast in his profession, thorough, exact, stimulating, 
abounding in wisdom and common sense, fully acquainted with 
boys, and capable of winning their respect and even reverence. 
The “ Old Dominie,” as we used to call him, never sent a pupil 
from his school at the end of the course without having prepared 
him, so far as his native powers and disposition would allow, for 
the work and life opening before him in the future. Free from 
all the petty rules and regulations which make the conduct of 
many of our schools a burden that is almost beyond endurance, 
his school was a model for its reasonable government, its ex- 
cellent instruction, its manly inspiration, its silent, but effective, 
Christian influence. “Poor scholars” sometimes went forth 
from it—and where is the school or college from which such 
scholars have not gone out?—but they did not owe their poor 
scholarship to his methods and influence, or to his neglect. As 
for myself, at my first entrance into the company of his pupils I 
found myself in a new atmosphere. I seemed to myself to have 
known nothing as yet as I ought to know it, and I gained a new 
impulse as I saw before me a true teacher, with a love of learn- 
ing for its own sake, and a wisdom and enthusiasm which made 
study attractive. He, like good Mr. Tracy, of whom I have 
spoken, had an:excellent company of boys about him. My boy- 
ish friendships began in these two schools, and, as I had the home 
influences which made me choose the right kind of friends, I 
derived great benefit from them. Some of these friendships were 
afterward strengthened in my college life, and thus were made 
permanent for the years that followed. But, for the awakening 
of my mind, and that drawing out of my powers which is the 
true education of the man, the instruction which I received from 
Hawley Olmstead did the work of my school life. Dr. Leonard 
Bacon used to say of him, with a jocose allusion to his enthusi- 
asm as a teacher: “ Mr. Olmstead seemed to think that a man 
ought to spend one half of his life in getting ready for college, 
and the other half in going through college.” This remark will 
give an impression of his interest in his work as an instructor 
of boys, and his devotion to it. He was near the ending of his 
active service as a teacher when I was his pupil, but I shall always 
remember my period of study with him as one of the blessings 
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which a kind Providence gave me in my earlier life. During my 
school years with him, however, as before that period, I was at 
home. My mother and her children lived in New Haven, it 
being a part of her plan for their education to go with them 
where they went. In the judgment of many parents, and of 
many other persons also, it is for the highest interest of boys 
that they should go away from home to boarding-schools, when 
they reach the age of twelve or thirteen years. I do not propose 
to discuss this question here. But, speaking only of myself and 
my own education, I regard it as an inestimable privilege of my 
childhood and youth that I was never separated from the intellec- 
tual life of my own household; that whatever my teachers did 
or tried to do for me, I went to them daily from the stimulating 
influence of the conversation of the family, and returned from 
them to find in my home more of mental awakening than could 
be gained even from their best efforts. 

I entered Yale College just three months before my seven- 
teenth birthday. Had it not been for the earnest counsels of the 
“good old Dominie,” I should have entered a year earlier; but 
he thought at that time that I was not quite ready in my studies 
to secure, beyond question, the rank in the class which he desired 
for me as his pupil, and accordingly, much to my disappointment, 
he persuaded my parents to keep me at school for another twelve 
months. I have blessed his memory ever since, as I may say, 
for the wisdom which he manifested, and for the great service 
which he rendered me in this matter. As it was, however, I was 
younger than three-quarters of my classmates, and was graduated 
at the end of the course, in August, 1849, just three months to a 
day before I became twenty-one. How well I remember the old 
college chapel, and the seat in the gallery where I sat when I was 
examined for admission. The solemnities and formalities of the 
examinations, which have grown up within the past few years in 
all our colleges, were then unknown. But an entering freshman, 
even then, felt that the professors and tutors were pretty formi- 
dable specimens of the human race; and when the result of the 
process of questioning and answering was declared to be favor- 
able, a sense of satisfaction and relief was experienced, to which 
life offers scarcely anything parallel. I have the impression— 
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though I suppose it will not do to express it publicly—that the 
old way was about as sensible as the new one; and that when 
dear old Professor Kingsley announced to me, with humor spark- 
ling in his keen eye, that I might consider myself a member of 
Yale College, he knew what there was in me quite as well as if 
he had read a series of examination papers, and had sent me home 
for a week to wait for information. This, however, is only a side 
remark, for nobody to hear. The only interesting point to the 
public or the educators is, that the professor told me what he did. 
I was a freshman, and, if all went well, I might hope to be a gradu- 
ate after four years. As I had had the right father and mother, 
and had had a wonderfully good teacher, all went well. I suppose 
I had something to do with the matter myself. Persons who are 
educated generally have some participation in the work of their 
own development. The reader may judge for himself on this 
point. The story which I have to tell is rather of what was done 
with me, and for me. A word, therefore, of the college teachers, 
and the college system, in my undergraduate days. The best 
teachers whom I met, in the first three years of the course, were 
Professor Thomas A. Thacher and Professor James Hadley. 
The former was, at the time of my entering college, just beginning 
his work as Assistant Professor of Latin. He had been study- 
ing in Europe, and was full of the ardor and energy of a young 
man whose mind was awakened by all that he had seen and 
learned in the foreign universities. The tutors seemed old to 
my freshman eyes, and he seemed older than they; but he was 
only thirty. He had the gifts which make a teacher. The clear- 
ness and precision of his explanations, the energy and force of 
his will, and a certain peculiar faculty, which I cannot describe, 
of impressing what he said so that it could not pass from the 
mind of the pupil, distinguished him above all my other instruct- 
ors. What he was to Yale College afterward is well known to 
many hundreds of students. Mr. Hadley was a tutor during most 
of my college life. He met my class in our junior year, and at- 
tracted our attention and won our esteem, from the very first day 
of our association with him. By some accident, or through some 
peculiar drawing of my mind and heart toward him, I became 
acquainted with him in a friendly way, as I had not been in equal 
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degree with other tutors whom I had met. As an instructor and 
as an acquaintance, therefore, he had a marked influence upon me. 
He was a brilliant scholar. His mind was open in every direc- 
tion. His knowledge was exceedingly accurate and wide-reaching. 
As a conversationalist he was very remarkable. His humor was 
inexhaustible. Noone could know him without being stimulated 
by his example as a scholar, and incited to fresh thought and new 
impulse by his familiar talk and conversation. These two gen- 
tlemen received me, even in my student days, into somewhat of 
kindly friendship, and they accomplished much for me, as well 
as for my classmates, in the development of mental life. In my 
senior year [ came into more immediate connection with Presi- 
dent Woolsey. The influence of his life and character, of his schol- 
arship and intellectual greatness, are too well known to every 
graduate of Yale College during the period of his administration, 
to make necessary in this place a more special reference to what I 
personally gained from him. I had the uncommon good-fortune, 
however, to study with him, as a member of a select class of grad- 
uates, for two years after leaving college, and I date some of the 
best impulses of all my student life from those meetings which 
our small company of young men used to have in his private 
room. ‘To be a pupil in the college years of three such men as 
those whom I have mentioned, and to have a mind prepared by 
previous discipline, and awakened to enthusiasm to receive what 
they had to offer, this was my privilege, and this was, in part, 
the way in which I was educated. 

The most magnetic teacher whom I have known in America, 
and one more magnetic than any teacher whom I met in my stu- 
dent days in Europe, with a single exception, was the late Dr. Na- 
thaniel W. Taylor. I came under his instruction in the Divinity 
School at New Haven. He was a man built ona grand scale. 
To me he was inspiring in a degree beyond my power to describe. 
I never heard him lecture without having my mind interested and 
stirred. When I heard him for the first time, after an interval 
during which I had been occupied with other things, I felt that 
I must at the earliest possible moment take up the subject, what- 
ever it might be, on which he was speaking, and make it a mat- 
ter of special investigation. I felt, indeed, that I could scarcely 
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wait a day before making myself acquainted with it. Of all 
powers in a teacher, this is, in my judgment, the greatest and 
most desirable. If the teacher can stimulate the mind of his 
pupil, and give him a powerful impulse and enthusiasm, he ac- 
complishes his best work. nd this Dr. Taylor did for me. 
But I was, as I have already intimated, beyond the limits of my 
undergraduate career before I entered his lecture-room. 

I have spoken of the magnetic power in teaching. The ab- 
sence of this power in many or most teachers is greatly to be 
lamented. But, like the poetic gift, it is a natural endowment 
of some men only, not of all. And I do not suppose that 
most of my instructors in the early days could have been mag- 
netic, if they had tried to be so. Yet I cannot help thinking 
that the college system of that time was somewhat at fault 
in this regard. The methods of teaching were not what they 
might have been. When I was in college there was too much 
memorizing, especially in a verbal way; too much of mere 
recitation; too little opportunity for questions on the student’s 
part; too little call for individual and private investigation by 
the student. It has become fashionable, however, in these last 
few years, to criticise the old methods, and [ would not add my 
word to the many which others have spoken or written. The 
movement since my college life has not been without any mis- 
takes, and the perfect methods are, no doubt, yet in the future. 
But I cannot help feeling, in view of my own college course, and 
of all that I have seen since then, that the great defect of the 
past and the present education lies in the want of personal 
and individual intercourse between the teacher and his pupil— 
immediate contact of the mind of the former with the mind of 
the latter—in such a degree as is to be desired for the pupil's 
highest inspiration. Our system of education, which has been 
growing in popularity of late in all our higher institutions of 
learning, places the student far too much in a kind of great 
machine, where his individuality is lost in the working of the 
machinery. It is the mind and the man which we need to 
develop, and to this end something more than text-books and 
examinations are necessary. 

Of my studies in college I will only say that I regarded my- 
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self as more successful, according to the records of scholarship 
on the instructors’ books, in the mathematical branches than in 
the classical. But I never was conscious of possessing what is 
strictly called the “mathematical gift.” By reason of my studies 
with President Woolsey after graduation, and of one of the acci- 
dents which, at that period, often determined a college tutor’s 
department of teaching, my work was afterward directed to- 
ward the Greek language. The enthusiasm of my subsequent 
student life was thus turned into this line, and especially into 
the line of the Greek of the New Testament, and Biblical inter- 
pretation. The studies in mental philosophy, logic, etc., were 
the most interesting of all in my undergraduate course, and, in 
my judgment, they are the most valuable of all studies for the 
building up of mental power. The duties of life, however, forced 
me to turn aside from them after a time. 

The period of education referred to in the question which 
has been presented to me, closes, I believe, about the time of col- 
lege graduation. But, when speaking of my own case, I cannot 
properly omit a brief reference to a two years’ residence in Eu- 
rope, from 1856 to 1858. The studies of those two years formed 
a part of my preparation for my work in life, and an important 
part. The influence of my connection with the universities of 
Bonn and Berlin, and of my residence in Germany, came not so 
much from what I learned, as from the methods, which were new 
to me, and from the different position from which I was led to 
look at the student life. There is no “royal road to learning” 
in Europe, any more than there is in America. This I soon dis- 
covered. But when a student has made sufficient progress at 
home to enable him to know what to do in a course of study in 
Germany, he can gain there an impulse which may be very help- 
ful to him. I had the good-fortune to go abroad at that stage of 
my progress, and I have had an ever-increasing enthusiasm in 
all my intellectual life as the result. Very many students take 
their course in Europe too early—immediately after their gradu- 
ation at college—and thus lose much of the benefit which they 
might receive three or four years later. It is far better, as I am 
persuaded, to have the training not only of the college, but of 
the professional school in this country, before one resorts to 
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the German universities. My own European life was placed be- 
tween the years of my tutorship in the college and the time, as 
it afterward somewhat unexpectedly proved to be, of my pro- 
fessorship ; and the gift which it bestowed upon me has been the 
source, in large measure, of whatever I have been able to do for 
others since I began my more permanent work. 

Rey. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, in his answer to the question 
proposed by THE Forum, says: “ The good of a college is not 
in the things which it teaches, The good of a college is to be 
had from ‘the fellows’ who are there, and your associations with 
them.” I cannot agree with him in the full sweep of these sen- 
tences, and if this were the only good of a college I should be 
disposed to doubt whether colleges ought to exist, or whether 
they would continue to exist. But “the fellows” did me much 
good in the way of my education. I had a most excellent and 
worthy set of friends, especially in the last year of my college 
life. My association with them drew me out of myself, and gave 
me, in the best meaning of the term, the sense and the impulse 
of good-fellowship. As bearing upon my preparation for my 
life’s work, this association did much to give me that common 
sense, and sympathy, and warm-heartedness, and love of young 
men, and comprehension of their nature and their feelings, the 
value of which is so great to a college teacher. The college 
friendships, in their best development, came to me at the most 
fortunate period—in the later years of the course. They came 
at a time when they could operate most healthfully and happily 
upon all that I had gained from my studies and my teachers, 
and rounded out for me, if I may so express it, the education 
which belonged to the university. But as with a man’s father 
and mother, so with his college friends: it becomes him to be 
very careful in selecting the right ones. I was happy enough to 
make such a selection. 

My simple story is told. If there is any suggestion which it 
offers, it is, I think, that of the importance of the family life in 
giving the impulse to intellectual growth. Education is like 
religion in many respects. It is so in this. The children of a 
household grow most easily and naturally in the religious life, 
not when the parents are always talking about it, and pressing it 
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upon them, but when the atmosphere of the house is so full of 
religion that they do not think of living any other life. And, in 
the same way, when parents make their children sharers ina 
true intellectual life possessed by themselves, and make the 
house full of the sense of the blessedness of knowing, the minds 
of the children will surely be awake to knowledge, and will 
be educated as the years goon. My own mind was awakened 
in this way. The years of manhood have not done for me all 
that I could have wished, or all that they may have done for 
many others; but the impulse given me in my early home 
made me rejoice in the working of my own mental powers, and, 
whatever I may accomplish, or fail to accomplish, to the view of 
others, I have found so much delight in this working, and in 
observing it, that Iam sure that I shall never intellectually go 
to sleep. And so my answer to the question, How I was edu- 
cated, ends where it began: I had the right mother. 


TrmotHy DwIiGHr. 
18 





THE STATE AND THE CRIMINAL. 


CRIMINALS infest society as malaria sometimes pervades the 
atmosphere. Crime is contagious; it is as a disease. Criminal 
conduct can often be traced to a physical cause in the progeni- 
tors or the criminal himself; it certainly springs from a state of 
mind superinduced by unfavorable conditions, producing igno- 
rance, impulsiveness, improvidence, and indigence. Crimes are 
mostly committed by young persons. If there are in New York 
State fifteen thousand prisoners, full ten thousand of them are 
not more than thirty years of age, and probably eight thousand 
are under twenty-five years. Carefully collated facts as to two 
thousand between the ages of sixteen and thirty years, show as 
follows: 74 per cent. practically illiterate; 78 per cent. without 
trades or accumulated means; 85 per cent. of bad or not good 
habitual associations ; 89 per cent. without good homes, of which 
number 38 per cent. were actually homeless; 71 per cent. with none 
or but slight moral sense ; and 85 per cent. apparently insensible to 
the disgrace or other consequences of their crimes. There are he- 
reditary criminals, born of convicts, or of ancestry whose crimi- 
nal impulses may have been repressed by the law or may have 
been indulged, but without a criminal conviction; some are bred 
to crime; some are forced into crime by unfavorable environ- 
ments not of their own choosing; and others, the few well born 
and well reared, fall into crime through weakness or inadvert- 


ence, and thus, losing their self-respect, are easily transformed 


into habitual criminals. 

The State should, by physical barriers, if need be, prevent 
positively criminal stock from procreating its kind, and by its 
sovereign authority break up the breeding-places of criminals, at 
least those which flaunt their insignia in the face of law and of 
decency. It should for all prisoners apply remedial rather than 
retributive treatment. After prevention; the State’s duty is to 
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detect and convict criminals, for the repressive power of the 
criminal law is not so much in its penalties as in prompt detec- 
tion and certain conviction—the two elements of criminal treat- 
ment at present slowest and most uncertain. An incorrigible 
prisoner remarked: “I have been reasonably prospered, having 
lived by stealing for seven years, never having been imprisoned 
until now. To be sure, I have been frequently arrested, but my 
lawyer always got me off.” Modern legislation is over-careful 
of the rights of criminals upon trial. The effort to protect the 
innocent from unjust conviction has opened wide the door for 
scamps to escape. It was estimated by the late Dr. Bittinger, 
fifteen years ago, that only 12 per cent. of arraigned criminals 
reach the prison and serve out the prescribed imprisonment, and 
the proportion has certainly not increased since then. The law- 
yer’s maxim, that in criminal trials the whole duty of the defense 
is to clear the client, and that the advocate is absolved from 
obligations of good citizenship and morality—this, together 
with the questionable tactics often employed, not only leads to 
endless delays, but puts into the minds of prisoners many per- 
nicious notions. They often leave the dock with exaggerated 
views of their own importance and a reduced estimate of the 
wrong of their crimes. When asked, on admission to prison, 
“ How did the trouble come about?” they quite uniformly deny 
their guilt and recite the tricky defense made upon the trial, but 
afterward sometimes acknowledge the crime, giving a truthful 
and not infrequently a touching account of the steps which led 
to the criminal act. 

The common sentiment that first offenders should be “ let 
off,” needs to be repressed and regulated. Mistakes of exuber- 
ant youth may be condoned, but an act of crime, though trivial, 
should not be passed over when it exhibits the presence of a 


criminal impulse; in such cases it is a great mistake to suspend 


sentence or to impose a mere fine or a short period of punitive 
imprisonment. The beginning of actual criminal conduct is the 
point at which to begin the cure of the criminal. What is needed 
is not leniency but sequestration, and there ought to be a com- 
plete cure before the novice in crime is allowed his liberty again. 
A prisoner recently said: “I was detected in the commission of 
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some small frauds, and was called to the counting-room for a 
conference with my employer about it. I confessed all, and 
with tears besought forgiveness, which was generously bestowed 
upon me, and permission was given me to resume my work at the 
desk, and try to do better in the future. I returned, and did doa 
good deal better next time, as the amount stolen, and for which 
I am now in prison, proves. Had I been thoroughly treated for 
my first offense, no doubt it would have saved me.” 

It is to be regretted that accused and convicted criminals 
must be, for ever so short a time, confined in county jails. 
The idleness and the evil associations, the ribald talk and the 
bravado of the inmates, to say nothing of the maudlin ministra- 
tions of mistaken philanthropists, with their gifts of delicacies 
and flowers, and their general fussiness, must all be suppressed 
by the State. The State’s remedy is to abolish the county jails 
altogether, except as they are needed for police stations, substi- 
tuting therefor district prisons under State control; prisons 
where the seclusion of the prisoner shall be maintained; where 
seriousness shall take the place of flippancy ; places from which, 
after careful consideration, criminals shall be sent, duly classi- 
fied, to institutions (prisons) for treatment. 

The aim should be treatment rather than punishment, except 
as punishment may contribute to reformation. It is time the 
State should desist from the impossible attempt to fit the pun- 
ishment to the crime, and should aim to make safe citizens out of 
dangerous ones, so far as is possible. The first requisite is dis- 
cipline. Prisoners, on admission to prison, are an undisciplined 
class. Adversity has taught them nothing unless to be cun- 
ning; mere self-gratification is as truly the inspiration of their 
acts as of those of the lower animals. <A criminal cannot change 
his character if he would, and as a rule he would not if he could. 
If they are to be released without peril to society, they must in 
prison be held to orderly conduct by the prison government; but 
they must also learn and practice self-restraint. Sorting out 
now and separating such as are manifestly incapable of healthy 
mental activity—the imbecile, epileptic, neurotic, with possibly 
some others, for whose recovery life is too short—the remainder 
should be forced into new habitudes, and grounded in them until 
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it is practically impossible for them to revert to the former con- 
ditions. It is the duty of the State to begin the preparation of 
prisoners for their release at the very moment it first restrains 
them of their liberty; releasing promptly at the right time such 
as are prepared, but retaining the others under restraint and 
supervision as far as it may be necessary and possible for the 
government to do so. 

If slavery for crime, which is the present situation of prison- 
ers, could best prepare them for liberty, then let us have for 
them slavery and slave pens; but if slavery tends, as it cer- 
tainly does, to confirm and increase the degradation that pro- 
duces crimes, then abolish it and put something better in its 
place. It is quite possible to govern satisfactorily a company of 
prisoners without the present slavishness ; motives that appeal to 
the better human nature may be so presented to them that they 
shall voluntarily choose a course of conduct distasteful at first, 
but which approves itself even to them as the better way. The 
obstinacy and willfulness of a man may be utilized to win him 
to obedience and gentleness; and it is the supreme art of re- 
formatory prison management to arouse and encourage the spir- 
itless prisoner, and to foster in him a hopeful and ambitious 
spirit until it becomes habitual with him and likely to endure. 

Any prison system that is really protective as against crimes 
must contain the following seven constituents : 

1. Centralized non-partisan control of all the prisons, includ- 
ing the county jails. 

2. The indeterminate sentence (so called). or a maximum sen- 


tence in place of the usual time sentence; the centralized prison 


government having power to transfer prisoners from one prison 
to another and conditionally to release and recommit them. 

3. A graduated system or series of prisons, possessing for all 
and for each a unified system of grades. 

4. The conditions of progress in prison and of conditional 
and of absolute release must be, (a) the prisoner's satisfactory 
performance, while yet in custody, in self-control, proper regard 
for the rights of others, and respect for law as such; (d) his well- 
tested disposition and ability to earn, at legitimate work, enough 
to provide for dependents, and to contribute to the support of 
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the government; (c) an habitual exercise of good judgment, good 
feeling, and good morals, in his ordinary social relations. 

5. A system for discovering and recording his conduct, as 
well as for directing it, viz.: (a) a marking system, simulat- 
ing the conscience itself; one so planned and administered as 
to quicken or create conscientiousness after the model of an 
enlightened conscience under operation of the moral law; (4) an 
educational system, necessarily unique, mainly directed to pro- 
duce right development rather than to furnish with useful in- 
formation; embracing the cultivation of proper tastes, morality, 
and the moral or religious emotions; (c) industrial training in 
trades until the men are proved to be steady, efficient workers 
or managers. 

6. The administration of the prisons so as to exclude all 
baneful influence of political parties, religious sectarianism, and 
of labor partisanship, when based upon the self-interest of a class 
in Opposition to the more general public welfare. 

7. The true prison system will care for discharged prisoners 
differently and better than is now done, praiseworthy as are the 


activities and spirit of various existing societies intended for 


this purpose, The matter should not be left to voluntary be 


nevolence, to individuals and organizations having only persua 
sive powers, with no legal authority to strengthen them, It is 
neither right nor expedient utterly to relax the legal control 
until a test is had determining the prisoner's fitness for free life, 
Such continued guardianship is not an unwarrantable infringe: 
ment of personal liberty, for the prisoner forfeited his right to 
liberty by his crime, Nor is it impossible nor, indeed, very diffi 
cult to maintain such supervision; a single general agent, aided 
by the local police and benevolent individuals, with systematic 
correspondence, covers the whole case; and the work may be so 
managed that the State shall derive one of two benefits in every 
instance: either the prisoner will be held to honest work and 
decent behavior, or he will flee the State; and, if ever several 
contiguous States shall harmonize their laws and criminal ad- 
ministration upon such a basis, then a positively repressing force 
may be brought to bear upon the criminal classes throughout 
the country. 
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The youthfulness of criminals, their illiteracy, their poverty, 
and almost necessarily evil associations, their homelessness, their 
moral insensibility and wickedness, all appeal for pity and assist- 
ance from the government of the State, which is in some sense 
responsible for their condition. Better public schools, with more 
of manual training, would save many; the laws that foster mo- 
nopolies force the laborer to penury and drive his childre n into 
crime; the tolerance of vice and well-known haunts of evil offers 
inducements to outlawry; tenement houses in great cities ought 


to be regulated; libraries, art repositories, free lectures, even the 
churches, might be made more accessible and attractive to the 
boys and the poor. Recognizing the responsibility of society for 
cultivating the criminal diathesis, the dictates of humanity should 
move the State to make amends, 

The wrong of vengeful or retributive treatment, and the 
usclessness of reformative efforts under il determinate Or MAXI 
mum sentence, are shown by the history of two incorrigible con- 
Victs, 

In II i honesty had become ingrained ° from if practice 
he derived the morbid pleasure of a dissipation, Asa fabric is 
sometimes too delicate to withstand the washing out of a stain; 
80 his bad character could not be reformed and his life be saved, 
Born in Prussia, having many influential friends that never de- 
serted him, having an unusually good education, he left home, 
and at the age of twenty-one went to live in London The de- 
tails of his life in London are not known, except that he there in- 
dulged his penchant for duplicity, for while he abandoned him- 
self to the vices common to that great metropolis, at the same 
time he succeeded in procuring a class of young clergymen whom 
he instructed in the Hebrew language. After twelve years we 
find him under arrest in New York for the burglary of a Catholic 
church, from which he stole plate and other valuables, At the 
police station, with evident intent to influence the court toward 


lenity on his trial, and, on conviction, to escape sentence to State 
prison, he feigned despair with suicidal tendency, making with a 
small pocket-knife a harmless but ugly incision in his left wrist. 
When arraigned in court, he swore that his age was twenty- 
eight years—that being within the maximum age at which cul- 
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prits may be admitted to the reformatory—and therefore he was 
sentenced to the Elmira Reformatory instead of to the State 
prison. 

At the reformatory his wounded wrist, his dejected mien, and 
the need just then existing of clerical service, secured for him a 
desk in the inner prison office. For this assignment to labor he 
expressed the deepest gratitude, and began at once to brighten 
up; but soon he became so obsequious that suspicion was aroused 
and he was closely watched. While maintaining his apparent 
interest and even enthusiasm in his work, he was, after a few 
months, detected in a most adroit attempt to escape ; at the same 
time he hoped to make a sensation through the destruction of 
valuable records. I have never witnessed such a complete trans- 
formation as this man presented when, stripped of his neat first- 
grade clothing and shorn of beard and hair, he was reduced to 
the third grade and placed in a common cell. The pallid, pinched 
appearance of his face, together with the sinister impression 
made by his whole form and bearing, served to reveal his real 
character as that of an experienced criminal and probably an ex- 
convict. He was now transferred to the Auburn State Prison, 
where for a time he was again successful. He obtained access to 
newspapers, published denunciations of the reformatory, sued out 
a writ of habeas corpus, on which he had a hearing before the 
county judge, arguing his own case with remarkable ability. On 
returning to the prison—for he was remanded—he at first refused 
to work, but soon became submissive, ‘True to his instinct for 
finesse, he quickly ingratiated himself into favor with a contractor, 
and again was by him assigned to clerical work, in his business 
office within the prison, Here he stole a large sum of money, and 


succeeded in sending it out to an accomplice in New York, in spite 
of the vigilance of the officers. Though the theft was brought 
home to him and the money recovered, he was not yet discouraged, 


but promptly rallied again, and in some way procured another 
writ of habeas corpus, returnable at the General Term of the Su- 
preme Court. Pending the hearing, which was long delayed, 
hope at last began to fail, and his vital force seemed to wane, 
until he was found, one morning, without observable cause, dead 
in his cell, 
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It will be observed that never throughout the whole course 
of his life in prison did he attempt to obtain release legitimately, 
If he had possessed any capacity for honesty he could have gone 
forth free in a year from his first committal to the reformatory. 
He was intelligent enough to appreciate this, yet pursued the 
line of conduct above described, dying ignominiously. 

L——, a youth of seventeen years, handicapped by heredity 
and environment, was possessed of the most remarkable mental 
endowment of any man I now recall out of more than thirty 
thousand prisoners. His mind was judicial; his perceptive and 
reflective faculties were of great keenness and depth; he was also 
imaginative and emotional. His father is a notorious bank bur- 
glar, and has spent many years in prison. His grandmother on 
the mother’s side is said to have been a thief, and his mother, a 
woman of strong character, is a shop-lifter, blackmailer, and “ con- 
fidence operator ;” she is now in prison, not for the first time. 
His earliest recollections were of apparently respectable living, 
amid unexceptionable surroundings in New York city, with good 
clothing, regular school attendance, and perfectly proper associa- 
tions. The home was broken up by his father’s imprisonment, 
when the family moved to Detroit. There L - lived until ten 
or twelve years of age, the cause of much trouble to his mother, 
who finally drove him into the street. At twelve admission was 
obtained for him to a Catholic school at Montreal. On the way 


thither in charge of his mother he demanded passage in a palace 


ear, which being refused, he perched himself upon a seat and de- 
nounced his mother to the passengers as a common thief, ete, 
He was soon expelled from the school and came to New York. 
Before long he found himself committed to the House of Refuge, 
where he proved a very bad boy, and on one occasion stabbed the 
assistant superintendent. He was again arrested in New York, 
at seventeen years of age, for burglary, and sentenced to the El- 
mira Reformatory. When arraigned for trial the judge inquired 
if he was not the son of his notorious father, to which he replied, 
boy as he was, “ May it please the court, that fact cannot prop- 
erly be shown in this trial. Let the case be tried by itself.” At 
the reformatory he was assigned to the molding-room of the 
foundry, His task being distasteful to him, the battle began be- 
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tween his natural bent and the effort to bend him differently ; it 
Was a most interesting contest, lasting about four years, dur- 
ing which period his best and worst traits were alternately ex- 
hibited. He was now insurrectionary and homicidal, then loyal, 
affectionate, humble, and was equally sincere in each mood. He 
was at times actuated by lofty and worthy ambition, and again 
seemed to desire only criminal notoriety. Those present will not 


soon forget the revealing of his inward conflicts on a Sunday 
morning in the “ Morality Class,” when the subject of discourse 
was the turning away from the old ways. LL——, suddenly ris- 


ing to speak, showed great agitation, and exclaimed: “ It is im- 
possible! My father is a thief; my mother is a thief; I am a thief, 
and can never be anything else.” He then completely broke 
down, taking his seat, his face bathed with tears. Soon after- 
ward, influenced, no doubt, by his early prospective release by ex- 
piration of the maximum sentence, he relinquished good efforts 
and settled back into a permanent condition of criminality, and 
was transferred to the Auburn State Prison, where, within a few 
weeks thereafter, he contracted a fever and died. Under the 
full indeterminate sentence it is believed L might have been 
saved, 

B—— is a type of another, smaller class of criminals, who 
are certain to be ruined by degrading punitive treatment, likely 
to be saved by wiser management. He left home early, en- 
gaging himself as bell boy in a hotel in a university town. 
While thus serving, he was led, under the influence of a chance 
acquaintance, to seek an education. In this purpose he nobly 
succeeded, and later became a tutor in the university, with 
private pupils also. He was always a gentleman and every- 
where made friends, and his friends supplied the means which 
enabled him to become a partner in a high-class summer moun- 
tain resort, where, by playing for amusement or for small stakes, 
he acquired the passion for gambling. Leaving, after a while, 
to engage in a larger hotel enterprise, he met with a reverse at 
the very beginning, through the death of his moneyed partner, 
and had to abandon the project. He now went to Texas, in the 
expectation of finding remunerative occupation, but failed. 


. 


Coming East, he reached New York penniless, and gladly ac- 
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we 


cepted the place of accountant in a wholesale house. One day 
he received, after business hours, a small payment from a city 
customer (forty dollars only), and went with the money to observe 
a game, as was his habit evenings. He risked and lost the 
money ; tried again on another day to recover it, with full intent 
to replace it; but continued to lose, until seven hundred dollars 
of his employer’s money was stolen and lost. Now thoroughly 
alarmed, and seeing the gulf yawning before him, he repaired on 
a Sunday morning to his employer's residence and made a full 
confession. He was kindly received, and made an appointment 
to appear at the office Monday morning. He had not courage to 
face the matter at the office, but wrote to his employer and met 
him at a hotel, where he was handed over to the police and 
placed under arrest. Upon trial he pleaded guilty, and was sen- 
tenced to be confined in the Elmira Reformatory. Being an ex- 
pert accountant, he found at the reformatory congenial work in 
the superintendent's office, but never during his detention did he 
recover from the remorse for his error. While he worked at 
accounts late at night, whenever some unintentional allusion 
brought up his crime, his quivering frame and tearful face were 
proof of his genuine repentance. Since his release, now years 
ago, he has married suitably, having communicated to all inter- 
ested all the facts of his misfortune. He succeeded as a real- 
estate agent and as a journalist, and has faithfully discharged 
the responsible duties of financial agent of his county, being 
commissioned to negotiate in the New York market a large 
amount of county bonds. He is saved. 

Another interesting illustration of criminals that require re- 
formative, and not retributive, treatment, is found in P——, sen- 
tenced from Brooklyn. Of good parentage, he was sent to his 
firstemploymenutat sixteen. Having left the situation without his 
parents’ knowledge, he was afraid to go home, and for a few weeks 
wandered about the city, forming evil associations. He then per- 
petrated the crime for which he was sent to the reformatory. 
His biographical record there shows the following entry: “ Not 
incriminated ; scarcely needs treatment at all; carefully protect 
and train him here.” In twelve months he earned his release 


and returned to his home. Ever since he has been a worthy son 
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and citizen. In a letter to friends in the reformatory, he 
wrote : 

‘“*T alighted from the train to see my dear father and mother waiting to 
receive me and with a coach to take me home. I cannot express my overjoyed 
feelings. Brother and sister presented me with flowers, and mother had fitted 
up my room anew. I am overcome at present, and can scarcely realize the 
good fortune God has so tenderly provided for me. I assure you, from my 
heart, that I will be an honorable man, living always hereafter a good and true 
life.” 

Most criminals come not from the classes thus far illustrated, 
but are of different and less attractive history ; they are, how- 
ever, equally entitled to kindness and care. The following case 
is typical : 

C— was nineteen years old, the family very poor, and aban- 
doned by the father, a carpenter. Four of the eight brothers 
and sisters are now or have been in prison. C—— could neither 
read nor write, was apparently not amenable to ordinary moral 
influences, and felt no shame on account of his crime and im- 
prisonment. The wonder is not that he committed crime, but 
that he lived until nineteen out of prison. After three years 
he was released from the reformatory, having maintained a per- 
fect record in labor and demeanor, and having passed well in 
the studies of the highest class—history, geography, literature, 
and ethics. He went home to assist the family by hard work, at 
small wages. During the months that have passed since his 
release, he has, by his unremitting industry and his self-sacrifice, 
justified the hopes that were formed in regard to him. 

Heavily weighted as they are, through no fault of their own, 
may not the large class of young criminals of which C—— isa 


type justly claim that the State, in punishing them for the pro- 


tection of the public, shall also extend to them some measure of 
sympathy and helpfulness? 

It will be found, in the last analysis of the duty of the State 
to criminals, that whether the aim be strictly the protection of 
the public against crime, or whether it be to comply with the 
promptings of our humanity and sympathies, under the control 
of reason, in either case all efforts must have the same object, 
namely, a reformative rather than a retributive system. 

Z. R. Brockway. 
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Every one who has spent much time upon the ocean, or who 
has lived upon its shores, will probably admit that its most 
striking characteristic is its never-ceasing motion, and its con- 
stantly-changing moods. In many years of familiarity with the 
sea, and during many months spent continuously on its bosom, 
IT have but on a single occasion seen an absolutely smooth and 
quiescent surface. Years ago, during the exciting period of the 
civil war, the vessel on which I served was detailed from the 
blockade service to convoy one of the California steamers to 
Aspinwall, and to protect it from the “ Alabama,” then on our 
coast. We crossed the Caribbean Sea in the early days of Octo- 
ber, when the most beautiful weather of the year is to be met 
with in those latitudes; and having one night passed between 
the islands of Cuba and San Domingo, we emerged from the 
straits the next morning upon a tropical sea as smooth as a mir- 
ror, not even a zephyr stirring that could raise the faintest ripple 
upon that wonderful sheet of unlimited blue. The flying-fish 
rose under our bows and winged their way, like great blue- 
backed swallows, hundreds of yards on either hand before touch- 
ing the surface again, or dropping into the open jaws of the 
dolphins leaping out of water to meet them. ‘The image of the 
ship in the water, and the reflection of the hardly-visible clouds, 
were as perfect as ever they could have been in Mirror Lake. 
The porpoises about the bow and the bonito under the stern 
were visible many yards below, as they played about or chased 
each other in their sport; their forms as distinct as if they had 
been above water, and absolutely unaffected by other refraction 
than that due to the troubling of the waters by the motion of 
the ship itself, as we drove rapidly through what almost seemed 
empty space. But I have never seen such a day, nor such an 
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hour, before or since. The sea may be said to be always in mo- 
tion. Its surface is at all times undulating with that beautiful 
wave-motion which is so familiar to all, but which is studied by 
few, and comprehended by fewer still among its admirers or its 
victims. 

There are few natural phenomena more awe-inspiring than the 
visible power of these waves, when, during or after a storm, they 
dash against the rocks on the shore, or rush with deafening roar 
upon the beach; or, at sea, sweep over a struggling ship, break- 
ing down every obstacle and carrying all before them. Even in 
comparatively calm weather, when the ship rises and falls on the 
swell raised by a gale just past, or by the trade winds blowing a 
thousand miles away, one can hardly contemplate the heaving, 
and rolling and pitching of the thousands of tons of ship and 
cargo, tossed about, as if but a feather’s weight, by the passing 
waves, without experiencing a feeling closely akin to fear, and 
apprehending some danger from the mighty genii of ocean. One 
who has seen boats, bridge, deckhouses, all torn clean away; or 
who has seen a stout ship’s deck stove in during a gale; or who 


has read of the breaking of the spine or the neck of some unlucky 
wight by the direct impact of a wave; or who has seen rocks 


weighing many tons moved bodily over considerable distances 
by the force of the sea; or the wreck of a massive lighthouse 
accomplished by a single gale, may well wonder whence comes 
the unimaginable power represented by a hundred millions of 
square miles of ocean, heaving and tossing with. never-ceasing 
energy. 

And there is in this singular form of motion a certain mystery 
which puzzles the untaught observer; for he sees, while watch- 
ing the surface of the passing waves, that, notwithstanding the 
evident, almost resistless, force which they are capable of exert- 
ing, there is no actual translation of their mass. He sees that 
the wave, as it sweeps past, simply lifts a floating object or the 
surface spray, and leaves it behind just where it found it. There 
is a motion of the wave, but no motion, apparently, of the water 
itself, no permanent change of location of a single particle. The 
ship is tossed like a feather twenty feet into the air, and rolls and 
pitches until every seam starts and every joint creaks; but its 
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only motion of translation is that due to its own impelling power. 
A wreck tosses about months at a time; but it remains in the 
same spot, unless driven by the winds or transported by the 
ocean currents. Closer observation shows that, as each wave 
passes, each particle on the surface is lifted vertically, swayed to 
and fro, and finally left at the end of the cycle precisely where it 
began its motion, repeating its excursion with each wave, and 
always coming back to the starting-point once in every period 
represented by the rhythm of the wave. Scientific study and 
investigation have gone farther, and have revealed the character 
of this singular mode of motion with perfect exactness and com- 
pleteness ; and the theory of wave-motion is found to be as sim- 
ple as it is perfect. 

When the wind acts upon the surface of still water it meets 
with a certain resistance, due to the friction occurring between 
the two fluids; and this produces a movement of the liquid, 
beginning with a rotation of the particles forming the surface 
layer. As the action continues, this rotation increases in rapid- 
ity; the particles immediately below the surface are affected by 
those first set in motion: and soon the effect is felt at appre- 
ciable depths. Now, the particles at the surface take up a mo- 
tion in circular orbits, which increase in magnitude in propor- 
tion to the duration and force of the wind, until, in a heavy and 
long-continued gale, the circles described by the surface particles 
are many feet in diameter, and the disturbance reaches several 
times as far into the depths of the sea. Ordinary large waves 
are twenty or thirty feet in height from trough to crest; but 
waves have often been observed sixty feet and more in altitude. 
This means that every surface particle, and all objects on the 
surface, are not only raised and depressed above and below the 
general level by this amount, but that they are swayed from one 
side to the other a distance also equal to the diameter of the 


orbit so measured. A ship or other large mass takes up the 
motion of particles beneath the surface, at depths greater or less, 
as its own magnitude is greater or less; and this motion is the 
smaller as the floating object is the larger. It is thus seen how 
a relative motion of large amount may take place between the 
ship and the surface particles, and how it is that a sea may break 
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aboard the ship in consequence of its intercepting the movement 
of the upper part of a large billow. 

When the surface of the wave is driven by high winds with 
such impetuous motion that the circular orbit is broken at the 
upper limit of its rise, the wave “ breaks,” or a “ breaker” is said 
to be formed, and the mass of broken water rushes bodily for- 
ward with all the impetus acquired in the formation of its orbit, 
and either loses this energy by friction upon the sea beneath it, 
or by dashing against any obstacle, as the side of a ship, which 
may be in its path. Any interruption of the orbital motion will 
result in the production of a wave of this sort. It is thus that 
the shelving beach, by tripping the deep-sea wave, produces the 
surf, the thundering of which upon the shore is as the voice of 
the ocean, telling of the magnitude of the stored energy derived 
by it from the gales that sweep over its surface. The magnitude 
of the force which a wave thus tripped in its course can exert 
upon the obstacle which it finds in its path, depends upon the 
degree of suddenness with which its motion is finally brought to 
anend. As the degree of the suddenness increases, so does the 
force. A body in motion, being brought to rest instantaneously, 
exerts an infinite force; or, to put it in better form, it would 
require an infinite force to stop the motion of such a mass in- 
stantaneously. In still other phraseology, whatever object is 
attacked by a mass in motion must yield; it and the attacking 
mass must be elastic; or one or the other must change its form 
or its direction of motion. The terrible power of the waves in a 
storm is thus very simply explained, and the wonder is merely 
that such tremendous energies can be accumulated by these great 
operations of nature. Their expenditure is subject to the sim- 
plest principles of mechanics. 

The form of the wave-surface is known to mathematicians and 
engineers as trochoidal. Imagine a wheel rolling on the surface 
of still water. Every point in the wheel describes a trochoidal 


line, or, as it was once more generally called, a cycloid. A point 


at the circumference describes a curve known as the “common 
cycloid;” if external to the rim on which the wheel rolls, as if 
carried on a spoke extending beyond the tire, it gives a “ curtate 
cycloid;” and if between the rim and the center, it forms a 
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“prolate eycloid.” All these forms may be taken by the wave, 
accordingly as the circle in which the surface molecule rolls is 
greater or less in diameter than the length of the wave from crest 
to crest or from trough to trough. If the height is greater than 
the length, a curtate cycloid results, but the wave breaks, and a 
“white cap” is seen. In calm weather, as the waves produced 
by the last gale subside, they take more and more the prolate 
form, until finally the limit is reached, and the curve subsides to 
the straight line, unless another wind reproduces earlier the same 
succession of phenomena. The normal wave of the ocean is in 
length usually about twenty diameters of the orbit, or as many 
times its own height. 

Its speed is determined by its dimensions, and a wave sixty 
feet in total height travels forty miles an hour, or more. The 
longest wave of which we have authentic record was observed 
in the North Atlantic: it was half a mile in length, and passed 
the ship in twenty-three seconds. A wave six hundred feet 
long, however, represents about the usual maximum in the 
longest and heaviest gales; while the extreme limit may proba- 
bly be set at about three thousand feet. The common large 
storm waves are two or three hundred feet in length. The best 
recorded wave-data give the maximum as about fifty feet in 
height. Scoresby noted waves forty feet in height from trough 
to crest, and thirty feet is not unusual. The period of a wave, 
in seconds, is about one-half the square root of the length in 
feet. A wave one thousand feet long has a period of fourteen 
seconds, and passes the observer in that time, or at the rate of 
seventy feet per second, or forty-two knots per hour. A wave 
two hundred feet in length crosses the ocean at just about the 
speed of the fastest modern steamers—nineteen or twenty miles 
an hour. 

Thus, then, the apparent anomalies in the motion of waves, 
and their strange and awe-inspiring effects, may all be readily 
understood. The process of taking up the energy of the great 
currents of the atmosphere—an energy derived, like nearly all 
visible energy, primarily from the sun, through the transforma- 
tion of its heat into mechanical power—of storing it in the sur- 


face of the ocean, and of its final expenditure, either by dashing 
19 
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upon the shore, or by friction of water particles, resulting in its 
restoration to its primary form, heat-motion, is found, on inves- 
tigation, to be a matter of the utmost simplicity. The magni- 
tude of the phenomenon is, however, none the less impressive. 


Waves breaking on the shore have been found to exert a press- 


ure of three tons nearly (6,083 pounds) per square foot, as 
measured by Stephenson; but the average is but one ton in 
winter and six hundred pounds in summer, on the coast of Great 
Britain. The same observer saw waves, on the coasts of the 
Hebrides, move stones containing five hundred cubic feet and 
weighing nearly a hundred tons. At Cherbourg, on the coast 
of France, rocks weighing three tons were thrown over a sea- 
wall twenty feet above mean tide-level, and blocks weighing a 
hundred tons were moved sixty feet in a heavy gale. Hagen re- 
ports seeing a block weighing one hundred and twenty-five tons, 
in the harbor of Crete, in 1857, moved from its place by the 
waves of an August storm still memorable in that part of the 
Mediterranean. In exposed situations it is found necessary to 
build breakwaters of blocks of concrete weighing one hundred 
and two hundred tons, and even these enormous masses are not 
always absolutely secure. 

It would seem remarkable that this tremendous, though of 
course fluctuating, power should not have been rendered useful 
to mankind. But it is not in a very manageable or available 
form. It has, however, been proposed to make it useful in the 
propulsion of ships, by attaching to them, as was done by Gerner, 
a set of floating or pendent vanes or paddles to drive the screw, 
and which should be actuated by the relative motion of ship and 
sea, when the waves are of sufficient magnitude to produce pitch- 
ing or rolling. 

It has been noted that the power of the waves in deep water 
is to be looked upon with apprehension only when the gale rises 
to such a degree as to cause the waves to break. In a heavy 
sea, however high the waves may roll, they simply cause the 
ship to rise and fall, to pitch and heave upon the surface, with- 
out exerting any violent force upon its sides, or falling upon its 
deck. But when the seas begin to break on board, the stoutest 
heart may often find cause to faint. One heavy sea upon a 
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ship’s deck has often rendered the craft a helpless wreck, and 
caused it to founder in mid-ocean, Could a way be found to 
prevent this formation of breakers and rollers, it might be pos- 
sible to save many a vessel otherwise inevitably lost. This very 
desirable object has been attained, in many instances, during late 
years, by the application of a method familiar to every child. 
It is accomplished by simply pouring oil upon the troubled sea, 
in such manner that it may spread over the surface, around and 
ahead of the ship. 

When a drop of oil is placed upon the surface of water, it 
first rapidly spreads in all directions, forming a film of exceed- 
ing tenuity; then, on reaching the limit of area that the given 
amount of oil can cover, the film usually begins to break up at 
many points simultaneously, forming a lacework pattern which 
is always characteristic of the oil used, and is often exceedingly 
beautiful. These patterns are so characteristic that they may 
be used in detecting adulteration of oils; they were called “ co- 
hesion figures” by Tomlinson, who discovered this phenomenon, 
using the essential oils; and the process of analyzing oils by 
their use has been denominated by Dr. Moffatt, who first applied 
it, “oleography.” It is one of the most beautiful processes 
known in applied physics. After a time, the spread of the oil 
becomes so great that the lace pattern breaks up, and the oil 
distributes itself over the surface of the water in detached drops 
or particles of very minute size. A continuous supply of oil 
gives a continually spreading sheet, covering the water as far as 
the quantity introduced will allow. Its effect upon the surface 
is, in some manner not as yet well understood, to give it greater 
resistance to the wave-making power, and especially to prevent 
liability to the production of breakers and so-called “ white 
caps.” It is as if a sheet or carpet, of a thin, flexible, elastic, 
and yet tenacious substance, like rubber, had been spread over 
the waves. This is, in fact, in some sense what is done when 
the oil is dropped on the water. It has been found, in the 
course of scientific investigations conducted by Henry, Plateau, 
and others, that liquids have areal tenacity. Henry found that 
the tenacity with which particle adheres to particle, in the case 
of water, amounts to several hundred pounds to the square inch, 
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and is probably about equal to the tenacity of ice. This tenacity 
is not ordinarily perceptible, as the molecules slip around and 
among each other without friction, and the cohesion cannot be 
detected ; but, in the formation of bubbles, it may be readily 
detected and measured. It is this cohesion which holds the 
bubble in form, and confines within it a mass of air, often under 
very easily measurable tension. A liquid of considerable te- 
nacity is not easily made to “break” when waves are formed 
on its surface. Thus, water has sufficient tenacity to permit the 
water spider to walk over it as if on solid ground; and it will 
carry a carefully floated fine needle, although the latter has eight 
times its density, and, if governed by the laws of hydraulics sim- 
ply, would sink to the bottom as promptly as it actually does 
if it once breaks through the surface. Large surface tension 
and small viscosity are favorable to the breaking of waves, while 
small tension and large viscosity give the contrary property, 
especially when combined with considerable molecular tenacity. 
Oil supplies this quality, and gives a new surface, having great 
superficial tenacity and small surface tension, and thus, but per 
haps also partly in consequence of reduction of friction between 
wind and water, reduces the liability to produce surf. 

If oil is poured in a fine, trickling stream from a ship's bow 
upon the surface of a raging sea, it at once begins to spread in 
all direetiona, under the influence of the cohesive attraction of 
the fluid, going to windward aa well aa to leeward; and soon 
overapreada a large area about the vessel, producing, in the man 
ner above indicated, aamooth sea and unbroken “ rollera,” where 
there before exiated a roaring masa of frightfully dangerous 
breakers and surf, This progress of the oil over the water, and 
away from the ship, is often sufficiently rapid to permit of con 
siderable forward motion of the vessel; and a ship has often 
gone steadily on her course, in the midat of a sea that but just 
before had threatened her complete destruction, Such a tale 
seems almost fabulous when beard for the first time; but in 
stances of the successful use of oil to save a foundering ship are 
now so numerous and so well authenticated, that it is accepted 
as one of the best safeguards against the dangers of a gale at 
sea. The recorded fasts are mainly obtained through the Hy- 
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drographic Office of our Navy Department, whose energetic and 
accomplished head, Commander John R. Bartlett, and his able 
assistants, have been collecting statistics for a number of years, 
and publishing them for the benefit of mariners. It cannot be 
doubted that many ships and very many lives have been saved 
through the well-directed labors of these officers. 

Here are some of the facts recorded by Lieutenant George 
L. Dyer, of that office, and prepared for the Monthly Pilot 
Chart, issued to mariners under the direction of Commander 
Bartlett. The ship “ Myrtle Holme,” while en route from Port- 
land, Oregon, to Liverpool, encountered a sea so heavy that it 
became necessary to lash the man at the helm, to prevent his 
being washed away, and the safety of the ship was seriously en- 
dangered. A canvas bag, containing about half a gallon of 
lamp oil, was hung from each main yard-arm, ‘The oil issued 
from minute perforations made with a sail-needle, and imme: 
diately overspread the sea, in two minutes quelling the surf com- 
pletely, so that the ship rode the seas “as dry asa bone.” The 
commander, Captain Ritchie, resorted to the same expedient a 
little later, off the Western Islands, and the ship hove to ten 
days in the area of tranquillity thus made in the waste of waters, 
dry and safe, <A third teat was made off Fastnet Light, with 
equal success, The “Thomas Melville,” the “ Moidart,” the 
“'Thingvalla,” and dozens of other ateamera and aailing-veasela 
have had similar experiences, The captain of the schooner “ Sieg 
fried " reports, in Auguat, 1888, having met the roughest sea he 
or hia men had ever Aeon; he had several ONCA POM from AWarnp 
ing, but saved hia craft by uaing oil, The barkentine “ Cori 
aande ” waa disabled, in January, 1885, and lay in the trough of 
the sea, Oaptain Thomas saved the ship by a moderate use of 
oil, Captain Jones, of the steamer “ Chicago,” rescued the crew 
of the disabled brigantine “ Feodore” by running to windward, 
then forming a path to the wreck by trailing oil to leeward, and 
running his lifeboat to the vessel and back again along this 
comparatively safe lane amidst the raging breakers; meantime 
keeping it insured against danger by using oil on the way to 
and fro, pouring it over the side of the boat in a minute stream, 
The quantity used was but half a gallon on each trip, Captain 
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Hundewadt, of the steamer “ Wandrahm,” in January, 1885, in a 
hurricane which raised a frightful sea, nearly lost his ship by 
the seas breaking over the stern, but was saved by the acci- 
dental leakage of oil-barrels in the hold, the contents of which 
were pumped overboard by the ship’s pumps just at the critical 
time. 

It has also been found that oil will tame the surf breaking 
upon the shore, even in severe weather, to such an extent that 
it may be perfectly safe to land where, ordinarily, it would be im- 
possible to cross the line of breakers. A lane of smooth water may 
thus be made through the wildest sea. The oil spreads to wind- 
ward nearly as well as to leeward, in many cases, and thus forms 
a large area of smooth water about the point at which it is dis- 
charged. Apparently the only precaution necessary is to put the 
ship on such a course, and to keep such a rate of speed, as will 
hold her inside the area thus covered. The oil may be used in 
running before the sea, or “hove to.” All kinds of oil have been 
successfully used; but the mineral oils are less efficacious than 
the vegetable and animal. Light kerosenes are less useful than 
the heavy mineral lubricating oils. Fish oil is thought to be the 
best, by some seafarers; but lard and sperm, linseed, both raw 
and boiled, colza, porpoise, and shark-liver oils, and drippings 
from the galley, have all been the means of saving vessels and 
the lives of their crews. The usual method of using the oil is to 
filla canvas bag with oakum, and saturate the latter with the 
fluid; making such perforations or other outlets in the bag that 
the drippings may slowly overspread the surrounding sea. These 
bags are sometimes hung from the yard-arm, sometimes from the 
catheads, sometimes from the quarter ; the precise locality selected 
depending upon the direction of motion of sea and vessel. 

Captain Sawyer, of the “ Vidette,” in a recent report to the 
Hydrographic Office, says that, in a heavy gale, in October, 1885, 
in which he used oil to save his ship, “the combers would come 
down toward us turning over like the surf on the beach, with the 
noise of breakers; but just as soon as they reached the oil all 
was hushed ; we rose on the top of it all, while ahead and astern 
of us it would go combing by in perfect fury.” The oil had 
“conquered old ocean’s spitefulness.” He has “ implicit faith 
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that if oil were used freely there would be no more danger in 
our heavy gales than in an ordinary blow ;” he has never seen the 
sea curl when oil was used, though watching often and for hours 
its wonderful effect. 

Commander Bartlett and the Hydrographic Office are still col- 
lecting evidence and statistics, and continue their work of pub- 
lishing facts in the Monthly Pilot Charts. We may well hope 
that ere long the ocean will lose many of its terrors, both to the 
timid “land lubber,” who fears because he knows nothing, and 
to the “old salt,” who has a still more wholesome fear, though it 
may be ever so well concealed in his manly breast, knowing by 
sad experience what are the tremendous powers of the element 
which is at once his alma mater and bis direst foe. 


R. H. THuRsTON. 





CONFESSIONS OF A SKEPTIC. 


Wos0 endeavors to form for himself a theory of the mystery 
of existence in which supernaturalism shall have no part, will, 
sooner or later, reach a point where intellect fails him. However 
positive may be his disbelief of the scriptural explanation, if he 
find no satisfactory substitute for it, his attitude regarding the 
main fact is one of doubt or skepticism. If he disbelieve the 
accepted explanation, he is, at the same time, uncertain of every 
other. Under the head of skepticism, therefore, the writer in 
cludes every shade of religious unbelief, from radical materialism 
to easy-going indifference, 

The true skeptic, like every other exceptional human eharae 
ter, ia born and not made, Education and the apirit of the age 
have, no doubt, something to do with the belief or unbelief of 
every one, but he who ia a akeptic by nature ia such in apite 
of environment and every other influence, He may, indeed, hon 
ently endeavor, or dishonently Appear, to be otherwise, but hia in 
tellectual birth-mark ean be neither removed nor concealed, It 
will show in apite of himaelf, Uncertainty, if he follow the law 


of his nature, is likely to be his attitude in pretty nearly every 


other department of human opinion, He is often apolitical and 
social, as well as a religious malcontent, He is a personifica- 
tion of the ancient beliefregarding the souls of the unburied 
dead, 

The basis of this kind of skepticism is the individualistic 
temperament, The pronounced individualist, if not a skeptic, 
is a schismatic. Joseph Cook spoke truly if he said, as reported, 
that “the tap-root of New England skepticism is New England 
freedom,” since in proportion to individual freedom will always 
be the development of mental characteristics. The virtues of the 
skeptic are negative rather than positive. He has less regard for 
what he is than for what he is not. Faith is a living force mostly 
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in active temperaments. With reflective temperaments the ac- 
ceptance of any alleged truth is accompanied by a mental reser- 
vation that it may yet be shown false. Humility should be the 
skeptic’s cardinal virtue; it presupposes a state of doubt, since 
truth, assured of itself, never yields, and he who can find no sat- 
isfactory explanation of the truth should be, what he often is not, 
the most humble of men. 

By far the greater part of what is called infidelity is merely 
indifference. Three-fourths of those who never open a Bible or 
attend public worship decline to do so either because they are 
engrossed with material affairs, or on account of its being to them 
a bore. They would have as little time to examine, and would 
be as much bored by Spinoza or Darwin as by Moses or St. Paul. 
They are infidels from convenience. Were a price put upon the 
heads of unbelievers, theirs would be in little danger, or had they 
lived half a century ago, they would have nodded through First 
day morning at the head of a church pew, instead of spending 
it at the club or over the Sunday newapaper, Whether they 
call themaelvea believera or unbelievera mattera little, ainee their 
belief ia aa passive aa their unbelief, 

The driftof later unbelief has been toward a kind of dogmatie 
materialiam, between which and supernaturalism the philosophie 
skeptic haa little to choose, He feels, as one of hia kind felt 
a generation ago, that “the greateat defect ia not credulity, but 
an habitual forgetfulness that our acience ia ignorance,” While, 
considering the scientific and inventive genius of our age, this is 


nowise to be wondered at, yet the skeptic views with impatience 


the concentration of all secular thought upon material things, 
He knows, from the history of the human mind, that this move- 
ment cannot go beyond a certain limit without provoking a re- 
action, He knows that whoever would lay violent hands upon 
any institution must be prepared to supply something in its stead, 
else mankind will forthwith erect another fabric differing but 
little from the other. It is only when an institution falls of its 
own weight that society replaces it by another of different design. 
Lastly, the skeptic knows that the spiritual element in human 
thought antedates, and must forever outlast, that which is mainly 
material, for though all the secrets of the physical universe were 
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discovered, men would remain little, if any, wiser, regarding the 
conduct of life. 

The thoughtful skeptic has this view quickened by the social 
unrest which has, for some time back, agitated the civilized 
world. While sensible that competition ever has been, and is 
likely to continue, the ruling principle in human and all other 
mundane economy, he is also sensible that unless an ideal of 
common brotherhood be preserved and, in some measure, adopted 
in practice, the last state of human society will be worse than 
the first. The world must needs belong to the strong, the cun- 
ning, and the provident; but the weak, the simple, and the im- 
provident are in a large majority, and must not be pressed by 
their masters too hard, else they will turn upon them and rend 
them. No system of society can long prevail from which love is 
altogether left out. The skeptic is forced to acknowledge that 
the adherents of supernaturalism profess the duty of love to all 
men, whether they practice it or not. Materialism, as exempli- 
fied in our time, does not even profess it. 

It is probable that at no time since the destruction of the 
Roman Empire has luxury and ostentation been the main object 
of so many people’s lives as at present. To the opening up of 
such unprecedented means for the production of wealth, much of 
this spirit must certainly be charged, since, wherever wealth is, and 
particularly newly-obtained wealth, there will be found luxury 
and extravagance. But it is reasonable to ask how much of this 
concentration of energy to material ends is due to the growth 
of that philosophy which, to the average mind, is best expressed 
in the sentence, “ Let us eat and be merry, for to-morrow we die.’ 
How much materialistic teachings have to do with that looseness 
of principle in affairs which characterizes our generation, the pres- 
ent writer does not undertake to say. Certainly, among the 
causes which have led to the lowering of our popular moral and 
intellectual standard, the disposition to be as little as possible 
“conscious of the terror of life” must surely be numbered. 

These are by no means asserted to be the teachings of the 
great writers who have, within the last quarter of a century, so 
enlarged the domain of physics and elevated sociology into a 
science. There is, however, a popular disposition to thus inter- 
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pret them, as the philosophy of Epicurus has been misinter- 
preted to this day. It is reflected in the tendency to measure 
all human effort by an utilitarian test. The man who should 
invent a successful mode of aérial navigation would probably 
be considered a greater benefactor than he who could set in 
motion an idea able to double the thinking capacity of the race. 
We have invented labor-saving appliances for almost every- 
thing but the labor of thought. We annihilate distance and 
utilize natural forces better than our predecessors, but we are 
as far off from an ideal social state as were the civilizations 
that existed before the birth of Christ. 

Between the believer and unbeliever in revealed religion a 
perpetual conflict exists. With unbelief the church, or organized 
body of believers, can, from the nature of things, have no com- 
promise. It is to her the unpardonable sin, for which no moral 
excellence can atone. To compromise would be to destroy 
herself. The virtuous and upright unbeliever is her most dan- 
gerous enemy. She must denounce whether she be attacked or 
not. He who is not for her is against her. 

While admitting this to be intolerance, it must be borne in 
mind that organized human opinion of any kind is always intol- 
erant, and that if the mass of civilized mankind were unbelievers, 
the attitude of their leaders toward dissentients would probably 
not differ much from that of the church. It is a mournful fact 
that much of the injustice that collective mankind have per- 
petrated, has been the work of those who sincerely believed them- 
selves to be doing their duty. Because he is in the minority, the 
unbeliever must expect to be struck at. It were perhaps better, 
both for his adversary’s confusion and his own peace of mind, if 
he were not always so ready to strike back. 

But the church is not always the aggressor, nor the unbeliever 
always a disinterested opponent. The most rancorous unbeliever 
is the believer turned apostate. To self-love is attributable the 
fact that many people, on changing their habits or opinions 
from one extreme to another, become violent denouncers of the 
first extreme. "Tis the old fable of the fox that lost his tail. 


Neither is he who has been an infidel from the beginning always 
unbiased. The cruelties and impositions which have in all times 
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been perpetrated in the name of religion may arouse his indigna- 
tion, and the shifting adaptation of creeds to circumstance pro- 
voke his ridicule, but the bitterness of unbelievers toward the 
church has often its beginning in real or fancied personal griev- 
ance—some irksome observance forced upon them in youth, 
some knowledge withheld, some balking of their desire, or profit 
at their expense. What were else indifference has, by some such 
means, been stimulated into hatred. By far the greater number 
of individual assaults upon established institutions begin in this 
way. Unbelief, moreover, is steadily encroaching upon its ad- 
versary’s prerogative of the instruction of youth. Foundations 
originally devoted to the propagation of church beliefs have been 
secularized, either in whole or in part, thus turning upon the 
ranks of believers the batteries provided for their own defense, 
Surely, if the haughty churchmen of former times are able to 
contemplate the temporal estate of their successors, their humili- 
ation must be complete. The candid infidel must admit that 
the adherents of traditional religion have, in our time, as much 
cause of grievance against the unbeliever as he has against them. 

It is, of course, the professional teachers of religion that 
the skeptic principally attacks. Merely as defenders of super- 
naturalism, his difference with them is no more than his differ- 
ence with laymen; but viewed as exemplifiers of the great prin- 
ciples of charity and self-renunciation, their lives, for the greater 
part, appear to him to be a negation of what they teach. He 
insists that the true teacher is known from the false by his total 
disregard of remuneration; that when one refuses to preach or 
write unless the world will pay or praise him for it, he is, at best, 
but a half-hearted believer in his doctrine, and more likely an 
impostor. The skeptic cannot help taunting the professional 
religious teacher with wishing to show the way to heaven and, at 
the same time, to share the joys of earth ; with demanding a fee 
for making known what was originally proclaimed “ without 
money and without price.” 

For every want felt by human society there is sure to arise a 
minister. For health, for defense, and for peace of mind men have 
always been, and are yet, ready to pay. The offices of advocate, 
of healer, and of consoler have ever been recognized as legitimate 
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occupations. Formerly, the seer into futurity, the soothsayer, and 
the astrologer were held in equal estimation; nor are they entirely 
disregarded yet. The priest is regarded by the bulk of man- 
kind, as he is sometimes styled, a physician of the soul; why 
should we have any issue with him more than with those who 
are physicians of the body? If his profession contains many 
fictions and devices for working upon the emotions, the others 
are equally full of them. The history of all of what were for- 
merly known as the learned professions abounds in records of 
charlatanry and chicanery, of noble ideals prostituted to base 
and mercenary ends. It must also be sorrowfully admitted that 
the world is always in conspiracy against pure disinterested- 
ness. So great a power is it that, when one possessing it comes 
to the front, the leaders of society, if they cannot make him sub- 
servient to them, at once band together to destroy him. To pre- 
serve their own influence they will kill him, if they do not suc- 
ceed, as is generally the case, in convincing the multitude of his 
being either an enemy or a fool. Let us cease to denounce the 
professional religious teacher. If we must quarrel with anybody, 
let it be with those who employ him; for rest assured the world 
will always be full of men, of one kind if not of another, anxious 
to teach their fellows how to live—so long as they are paid for it. 

It is probable that the hostility of many skeptics toward the 
clergy is, more or less, inspired by envy. They covet the oppor- 
tunity of proving hele own capacity for intellectual leade rship. 
They bite their lips to find that, unless men of unusual genius, 
the multitude refuse to listen to them. They eke out a precarious 
existence in literature or art, where they are often forced to invent 
devices for cozening the public as questionable as those of the 
so-called learned professions, The skeptic must, however, re- 
member that for the teacher who refuses support to the popular 
religious, political, or social dogmas there is never any honora- 
rium; he must dig and teach at the same time. It is equally 
true that, so long as the questions of whence and whither remain 
unsolved, people will heed those who profess to teach certainties 
rather than uncertainties regarding them. To the Agnostic, or 
to the advocate of what confessedly is only theory, men are but 
unwilling listeners. They will give attention to the most prepos- 
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terous assertion, when announced as truth, in preference to opin- 
ions altogether reasonable, which the teacher is honest enough 
to declare not wholly proved. Neither does it avail the unbe- 
liever anything to rail at the recognition of the priest by the 
state. The employment by Congress of a chaplain is as natural 
as was the employment by medizval courts of a minstrel or an 
astrologer. 

The great bulwark of the church, and the standing obstacle 
in the way of all organized movement against her, are found in 
the persistence of the sentiment of dread of present or future evil. 
“ Of immortality,” says Emerson, “ the soul, when well employed, 
is incurious;” and it is related of the poet Shelley that he con- 
fessed himself sometimes tempted to take his own life, in order 
that he might solve the great mystery. But the testimony of the 
seer and of the poet will not satisfy the mind of average human- 
ity, which shudders at the thought of dissolution, and fortifies 
itself against the supreme event by imploring the favor of unseen 
powers. 

But higher, nobler sentiments are also concerned—love, pity, 
wonder, awe, and the perception of beauty. These differ among 


men only in quality and form of expression. They inspire 
equally the great poet and the howling dervish of the camp- 
meeting. The most furious iconoclast would hardly wish these 
sentiments destroyed. The spiritual in men and women must 
have exercise, and it is vain to deny that, in the bulk of the 
human race, it finds its chief outlet in religious devotion. The 


person whom nature has created an artist, a poet, or a thinker, 
may find other ways of expression, but not so the toiling, strug- 
gling mass, the victims of ignorance, of fear, and of intemper- 
ate human desire. Only that portion of the religious sentiment 
which is founded upon fear is capable of destruction. We may 
outlive the superfluities of revelations and creeds; we may cease 
to pray for the gratification of our longings, or for the lightening 
of our burdens ; but wonder always, and often gratitude, will con- 
tinue to possess us, and will be all the stronger if unexpressed. 
The skeptic is often sensible of the insufficiency of negation. 
He knows that he is navigating a shoreless sea, with neither chart 
nor compass, and would fain find anchorage somewhere ; but, at 
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the same time, he knows that to him the repose of assured belief 
is denied. Other moorings would soon entice him, to be again 
abandoned for others. There is no safe course for him but to 
keep afloat. At times he sincerely envies those who have found 
security, when for him there is none. He knows there is a right 
and a wrong way in everything; but who shall tell him which 
is the right and which the wrong? or how soon the way which 
is now called right shall be proved wrong? He is certain of 
nothing except the law of his own nature. 

Nor is the skeptic without continual admonition that his 
temperament is the cause of much material disadvantage to him. 
He is erratic, and therefore unfit for association, impatient of au- 
thority, ofttimes irresolute—a character of which Hamlet is the 
immortal type. He does not easily adapt himself to circumstance. 
He is uncomplaisant. Life is a kind of grand entertainment, at 
which the guest, if he would be well served, must wear the dress- 
coat of custom, and praise the rest of the company whether they 
deserve it or not. 


More, still, does he feel his isolation if he be one who prizes 
the solace of companionship. Rare friends he may have among 


believers, with whom he has everything in common but the one 
thing needful. However close the tie which binds them, he is 
ever conscious of a gulf between him and them. Intellectual 
and wsthetic sympathy there may be, but only imperfect com- 
munion of soul. He is conscious that some of these are perhaps 
unhappy on his account, yet, conversely, he is unable to feel 
unhappy about them. This inability to sympathize fully with 
many who are dear to him, is, to the sensitive unbeliever, a cause 
of sincere regret, and often has the effect of driving his mind back 
upon itself. How well the significant silence, which breaks, for 
an instant, his converse with some congenial friend, indicates 
the looming up of the barrier which divides them; and how well 
does each know what is, at that moment, in the heart of the 
other. 

Whatever of mental unrest or material disadvantage the 
skeptic has to endure must be accepted by him as something he 
‘annot escape without being false to himself. Heris of the mi- 
nority, and the minority, whether in the state, neighborhood, or 
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family, will forever complain in vain of the folly or injustice 
of the majority. Can I overcome you, or can you overcome 
me? was originally the only question between man and man. 
It is pretty much the same yet, the only difference being that 
the question is considered collectively instead of individually. 
Separated from the majority of his fellows, trusting neither past 
nor present, and affirming nothing of the future, goes the skeptic 
through life. Though often reproached for consisting only of 
negations, his religion is the only one that never alters. The re- 
ligion of belief is forever changing, since belief itself never, for 
any length of time, remains the same. That which is the oracle 
of one age is valued by after ages only for whatever of beauty 
or grandeur or profundity its utterances may contain. The 
skeptic of a thousand years hence will not differ from the skeptic 
of to-day, who himself differs only in the matter of time from 
Pyrrho and Anaxagoras, 





THE HUNDRED AUTHORS. 


Sir Jonn Luspock, aided by suggestions from some of his 
compatriots, proposes a list of the best hundred authors, which 
may serve as a guide to readers who seek, or need, direction in 
their reading. A New York journal, “ The Critic,” supplements 
that list with one of an equal number of those American authors 
“whom,” to quote its own language, “ one can least well afford 
to leave unread.” The Englishman’s catalogue is composed of 
selections from the world’s literature extending through all time; 
the American imitator collects his hundred authors from the lit- 
erature of one country—a literature scarcely two hundred years 
old. Concerning these two lists, I beg leave to offer the follow- 
ing strictures. 

Beginning with the latter, it seems to me that one may very 
well afford, without detriment to one’s intellectual well-being, to 
leave unread two-thirds of the authors named. I should say 
that they had better be left unread by all who set much value 
on their time; moreover, that many American authors un- 
named by “The Critic,” among the living and the dead, are 
better worth reading than some who figure in his list. The 
principle which seems to have governed in great part “ The 
Critic's” selection is popularity, the usual American standard 
of values—not an unnatural one in a country where so much 
is decided by the popular vote, but very fallacious. 

It is safe to say that no book which attains immediate and 
wide popularity is likely to possess much solid and enduring 
worth. But that, after all, is the thing which, in recommending 
books, is chiefly to be considered. We have seen many shining 
popularities wane; and some are already threatened with obliv- 
ion, the great destroyer whose favorite food is popularity. What 


author in our day has been more popular than Dickens? But 
20 
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Dickens is now comparatively little read; the next generation 
will have forgotten him. In the third decade of this century 
(I forget the exact dates) there flashed successively upon the 
world two novels which immediately conquered to themselves 
an immense popularity ; they took young England and young 
America by storm—“ Vivian Grey” and “ Pelham.” Who reads 
either of those novels now? “Jane Eyre” is nearly obsolete. 
Nay, how few of our youth now care for “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
the most popular book in its day that was ever written ? 

Our country has produced many standard works, authorities 
of lasting importance in their several departments of history, 
law, science. But apart from these, of writers in the province 
of polite literature—our poets, novelists, essayists—how many 
years of the twentieth century? In Emerson alone do I find 
the note and promise of a more enduring fame. The others are 
accidents of their day; in him I seem to discern a prophet of all 
time. I notice that in Lubbock’s final list Emerson is the only 
American name. 


are likely to survive with undiminished repute the first twenty 


A considerable portion of the authors commended by ‘“ The 
Critic” are writers of fiction. It is marvelous how many clever 
things in this line are produced in our day. Much fine talent, 
masculine and feminine, goes into the business. I have read 
with some enjoyment the most bruited of these productions; 
they have served to “ beguile the time,” as the phrase* goes, 
in the absence of graver employment. But I have not found my 
intellectual horizon extended or my stock of ideas increased by 
the lecture. I have felt that I could very well have afforded to 
leave those books unread; that the time given to them might 
have been spent at the whist-table, had opportunity served, with 
quite as much profit. Coleridge compares the pleasure of such 
reading to that of leaning over the railing of a bridge and watch- 
ing the flow of the river beneath. They praise the nice observa- 
tion, the exact portraiture of men and manners, the faithful 
realism in these compositions. I acknowledge that merit; I see 
in it a legitimate form of literary art, but not a very high one. 


* A very incorrect phrase, to be sure, as now used, and differing widely 
from its original use by Lady Macbeth. 
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What profits it, this elaborate photographing of sordid people 
and mean conditions? Give me the writer who can lift me out 
of the common and bring me to face the fair possibilities of a 
nobler life. We gaze with a certain complacency on a drinking 
scene by Teniers, or a genre painting by one of the modern 
French school ; but how different the feeling one has in the first 
surprise of Titian’s “‘ Assumption,” or the Sistine Madonna! 

I am not contending against fiction as such. There are 
works in this province which, indeed, one cannot afford to leave 
unread. An educated, or would-be educated, reader should ac- 
quaint himself with those on which the arch-critic Time has set 
his seal of approbation; such as “Don Quixote,” “Gil Blas,” 
“Robinson Crusoe,” “ Gulliver’s Travels,” the “ Thousand-and- 
one Nights,” the “ Hitopadesa,” and Bunyan’s deathless para- 
ble. Scott’s novels will always hold their place among English 
classics; and so will “The Vicar of Wakefield,” and perhaps 
“Tom Jones” and “ Peregrine Pickle.” Then there is a class 
of novels well worth reading; those which embody profound 
thought, and, while depicting life as it is, suggest the deeper 
meaning of life. Typical of this class is “ Wilhelm Meister,” 
a somewhat tedious book to those who read for amusement 
only, but an education to those who apprehend its spirit and 
intent. 

If “The Critic’s” list is unsatisfactory in its admissions and its 
omissions, Sir John Lubbock’s is even more so. What impresses 
me in it, first of all, is the futility of attempting to comprise the 
world’s best authors within the limit of a hundred names. Why 
just a hundred? Because man has ten fingers on his hands, 
superstition has invested that number, and still more the square 
of that number, with an almost sacred significance. But let that 
pass. Sir John Lubbock’s century betrays the John Bull. Critical 
incompetence and literary prejudice are both conspicuous in it. 
I should like to strike out at once at least a tenth part of the 
names proposed. Not that the writers named are without merit, 
and even great merit, but that their merit is not so supereminent 
as to entitle them to a place among the most select of the world’s 
men of letters. Think of taking in Southey and leaving out Cole- 
ridge, Byron, Arios‘o, Tasso, Corneille, Racine, Schiller! Think 
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of putting in Sheridan and omitting all the Elizabethan drama- 
tists but Shakespeare! The “She king ” (Chinese Odes) is men- 
tioned, and Firdusi, and the “Maha Bharata,” but where is “Sa- 
koontald,” the choicest gem of Oriental poetry ?—Thanks to 
Messrs. Dodd and Mead for their reprint of Monier Williams’s 
translation of that noble drama! We have Keble’s “ Christian 
Year,” but no mention of George Herbert or Vaughan. We 
have Mill, but no mention of Kant or Hegel. We have Lewes’s 
“History of Philosophy,” but no mention of any of the great 
German writers on that subject, although accessible in English 
translations; nor of Bunsen’s “God in History.” Carlyle is 
mentioned twice, once as author of the “ History of the French 
Revolution,” and once as author of “ Past and Present;” but 
where is “ Sartor Resartus,” the most characteristic and impres- 
sive of all his works? Sterne is not named, nor De Quincey, 
nor many, many others certainly more worthy of mention than 
Smiles’s “Self-Help.” No biography except Boswell’s “ Life of 
Johnson” is named after Plutarch; and under the name of 
Plutarch we are not told whether the “ Lives” or the “‘ Morals,” 
or both, are intended. “ Apostolic Fathers” contains very little 
of interest for even a theological scholar who is not a specialist 
in that line. Of subsequent ecclesiastical history there is nothing ; 
not even Milman’s great work, “ Latin Christianity.” The cata- 
logue is poor in books of travel; all the rich literature of Arctic 
exploration, so interesting to all classes of readers, is passed over 
in silence. 

As a summary of Sir John Lubbock’s experience with books, 
his list may be interesting to his friends; as a guide to readers 
it is nearly worthless. Of the great classics of the world no 
mention was needed for those who would in any case resort to 


them, while of the books not mentioned many are precisely those 


which less educated readers would find most profitable. 

One fault common to both the catalogues which I have criti- 
cised is the absence of practical classification, respective of the 
needs of different orders of readers, and the end for which they 
read. All good books are not equally good for all readers; 
some crave one kind of intellectual diet, some another. Let 
those who read for amusement only read whatever amuses them. 
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They may grow by their own experience from delight in what 
is coarse or trivial to a liking for better things. 

For those who read for spiritual edification, most counselors 
would recommend the Bible. But the difficulty with the Bible 
is its traditionary association with religious discipline and com- 
pulsory, formal use, which prevents the reader from enjoying 
or profiting by it simply as literature. What reading it would 
be for one who should become acquainted with it for the first 
time in mature years! This happened to Heine, the poet, who 
found himself one Sunday with no other book and no other 
means of entertainment. The mocker, from whom such eulogy 
was to have been least expected, speaks in glowing terms of the 
edification he had derived from this to him quite novel book. 

“The Confessions of St. Augustine” is named by Lubbock, 
and certainly no work of the kind has a better right to its place 
on his list; a book that is sure to “find” the reader who has 
any religious sensibility. The “ Imitation,” commonly ascribed 
to Thomas 4 Kempis, and said to have passed through a larger 
number of editions than any other book except the Bible, is 


also on that list. But neither Law’s “Spirit of Prayer” nor 
Scougal’s “ Life of God in the Soul” is named. 
For those who read for instruction, for information—not 


specialists or professional students—the field is too wide for 
even the most general direction beyond that of reading the books 
approved by the highest authorities in their several departments, 
and wasting no time on inferior productions. Those who read 
for intellectual stimulus will feel themselves attracted to meta- 
physical writings, of which such stimulus is the only use. No 
metaphysician, as metaphysician, ever discovered a new truth or 
established an old one beyond the possibility of doubt. But 
these writings stimulate thought, and those do so most effectually 
whose conclusions are most remote from the common sense, or, 
perhaps I should say, the common beliefs, of mankind. Berke- 
ley is more stimulating than Locke, and Hume more stimulating 
than his Scotch compeers of what is called the “ common-sense 
school.” More stimulating still than Hume is Kant, whom Hume 
stimulated, and the followers of Kant through the long years of 
transcendental speculation. 
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A different kind of stimulus, a moral stimulus, comes from 
biographies and autobiographies of famous men. Such may be 
safely commended as the wholesomest reading. I say com- 
mended, but I have not much faith in commending books. Let 
no one, unless he be a professional teacher of youth, prescribe 


unasked another’s reading. Judging from myself I should say, 


it is not the books that are commended to us, nor even those 
which we seek on account of their report, but those upon which 
we happen—those which accident wafts to us—that profit us 
most. Meanwhile, a better, certainly a more entertaining, enter- 
prise than that of compounding centuries of authors would be a 
challenge to accredited scholars to communicate their own ex- 
perience in this field, and to specify the books which to them 
individually have proved most fructifying. 


F. H. HepGe. 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FIRE SERVICES. 


WITH a view to perform intelligently the duties of the office 
of President of the New York Fire Department, I have devoted 
much of my leisure time during the past few years to visit- 
ing the principal cities of America and Europe, and studying 
the management, workings, and results of their respective fire 
services. 

There is very little uniformity of organization among the fire- 
extinguishing forces of the different cities of Europe. In some, 
as in London, the important duty of putting out fires is performed 
by a body of paid firemen, recruited from among the ranks of 
civilians; in others, as in Liverpool, by the police ; in others, as 
in Paris, by a corps of men detailed from the national army ; 
while in many cities volunteer organizations are still the sole 
dependence, as was formerly the case with us in America. I do 
not propose here to institute a comparison between these differ- 
ent systems, but will simply take the London Fire Brigade, admit- 
tedly the most conspicuous organization of its kind in Europe, 
as a fair representative of them all. 

In speaking of the London Fire Department, nothing would 
be easier than to follow the example of certain distinguished for- 
eigners who have lately visited New York city, and, obstinately 
shutting my eyes to everything that I found abroad really de- 
serving of praise, to touch only upon matters presenting a favor- 
able opportunity for censure, as indicating the defects of national 
character. Such a course might show a justifiable resentment of 
the unjust criticism to which New York city has been so often 
subjected at the hands of certain hypercritical visitors, but it 
would hardly be consistent with American fair play, nor would 
it, I fear, entirely satisfy such as may look to me for an impartial 
statement of the conclusions drawn from my investigations, 

One of the first results of my observations at home and abroad 
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has been the deliberate opinion that, to make an impartial com- 
parison between the fire services of America and Europe, or be- 
tween those of two of their representative cities, as New York and 
London, is an extremely difficult, not to say impossible, task. 
Chiefly for this reason, I have herein studiously sought to avoid 
all criticism of European methods for extinguishing fires, as 
well as all discussion of the relative efficiency of the European 
and American systems, confidently reserving all that might be 
said on these points to some future time, when, perhaps, some 
one else may deem these questions proper subject-matter for 
controversy. . 

Why is it that the number of fires during the last year was 
about the same in London and in New York, although the 
former city has a population more than three times as large 
as the latter, and has five times as many buildings? And 
again, how is it that a force of less than 600 firemen was able 
to extinguish 2,800 fires in London, while in New York 900 
trained men were required to attain the same result? and this 
notwithstanding the fact that in the latter case the territory cov- 
ered is less than a third of what it is in the former. 

An honest answer to these two questions will, in my opinion, 
go far toward accomplishing the main object of this article, viz., 
making very plain the different conditions of affairs which con- 
front the firemen of America and those of Europe; and at the same 
time it may help to remove the flimsy foundation for self-praise 
which certain English critics have built upon the facts above 
cited. What, then, is the answer to these two important ques- 
tions? To my mind it is contained in the proposition that fire 
in London is an element much less dangerous, and much less 
difficult to cope with, than it is in New York city. But why is 
this the case? It is due chiefly to three causes: first, the great 
difference in climate between the two cities; second, the great 
difference in the material, the mode of construction, and the 
height of their respective buildings; and third, the difference 
between the two as regards density of population. 

It is an undeniable fact, clearly proved by the statistics of our 
fire departments, that in America fires are most frequent in ex- 
tremely cold weather. Hardly has the mercury in the ther- 
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mometer fallen below the freezing point when the fire gongs 
begin to sound their warning notes. What is the explanation 
of this? It is simply because, in our peculiar climate, visita- 
tions of extreme cold weather are usually sudden, and in the 
general and simultaneous haste to kindle fires with which to 
warm our dwellings, defective chimneys and flues in cheaply-con- 
structed houses, unsafe stoves and badly built fireplaces, the use 
of cheap kerosene and other inflammable oils, and the extreme 
carelessness which generally prevails among our dense tenement 
population, are all very naturally followed by their legitimate 
results. Again, it is beyond reasonable contradiction that a 
serious fire, occurring in the summer or fall, in a district covered 
with wooden structures, will burn much more fiercely, and spread 
much more rapidly, if the material on which it feeds is well 
dried by heat, than it would if such material were kept damp by 
atmospheric moisture or by rain. This was clearly shown in the 
great fire at Chicago, which occurred just after an unusually hot 
summer season. The conflagration spread with such marvelous 
rapidity, chiefly because the flying sparks found in the dried-out 
material of the neighboring wooden houses a substance upon 
which they had hardly dropped before a flame burst forth. So 
well is this understood among firemen, that whenever an im- 
portant fire occurs, threatening in the least degree to spread, 
whatever force can be spared from working directly on the fire 
itself is at once utilized by all discreet commanding officers, in 
wetting down the adjoining or adjacent buildings, and thus 
greatly decreasing their liability to ignition. Now, statistics show 
that the climate in London is much more mild and equable, 
during both winter and summer, than it is in either New York or 
any of the other large cities of America, being, on an average, 
nearly seven degrees less cold in winter and less hot in summer. 
No traveler, however prejudiced he may be in favor of England, 
who has passed any considerable time in its chief city, will deny 
the assertion that the weather there is excessively moist—incom- 
parably more so than it is in New York. Of my own experience 
I may say that out of fifteen days spent this year in London, there 
were only two during some part of which rain did not fall. In 
an article recently read by Mr. Edward B. Dorsey, before the 
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American Society of Civil Engineers, the extreme dampness of 
the London climate is forcibly set forth.in the following lan- 
guage: 

‘‘From the average of eleven years (1871 to 1881 inclusive) of the meteor- 
ological observations made at the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, the follow- 
ing approximate conclusions are drawn: In London it rains on an average 
more than three days in the week ; the sun shines only one-fourth of the time 
it is above the horizon ; the atmosphere only lacks 18 per cent. of complete sat- 
uration, and it is cloudy seven-tenths of the time. Under these circumstances 
wood must be nearly as wet and as incombustible as it is possible to make it, 
and it is, consequently, very difficult for sparks or contact with weak flame to 
ignite it. This is very different from the condition of wood in our long, hot, 
dry seasons, Besides, the humidity of the atmosphere in London is very uni- 
form, varying but little in the different months.” 


So much for the first reason assigned as a cause for fire being 
in London an element much less dangerous and much less difficult 
to cope with than it is with us. Let us now take up the second 
reason, viz., the great difference in the material, the mode of 
construction, and the height of buildings in London and in New 
York respectively. It would, indeed, be hard to find any two 
places which differ more radically as to the character of their build- 
ings than do these cities. According to my experience, it would 
be a laborious task to discover in “ London proper” a half-dozen 
wooden buildings, while in New York there are over 26,000. 
Again, in London nearly all buildings of any pretension whatever 
are built chiefly of stone, brick, and other fireproof materials, and 
a glance shows that most of them are really much less combus- 
tible than the houses which here make a false pretense of being 
fireproof; and even these number only some 500 in a total of 
more than 104,000 houses. 

Of late years a vast improvement has taken place in New 
York in the character of the houses which have been erected, 
owing mainly to the rigidness with which the restrictive pro- 
visions of a building law, which is faulty at best, have been en- 
forced by the late Superintendent of the Bureau of Buildings in 
the Fire Department, as well as by his present successor. But 
even now, so defective is this building law, and so many are the 
obstacles in the way of the enforcement of its best provisions, it 


is almost impossible entirely to prevent the erection of miserably 
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constructed dwellings by unscrupulous builders. In the case 
of the notorious Buddensiek houses, innumerable orders were 
issued by the Fire Department, and innumerable suits brought; 
and in one of these suits, when it was sought to prove that the 
mud mortar used was utterly unfit, it was judicially decided that 
the stuff was good enough. The erection of such houses seems 
to be impossible under the English laws; and I may here say, 
that the most useful lesson which I consider that I have learned 
from my last visit to Europe is, that the very best and most 
economical way to lessen the loss from fire in America would be 
for us to imitate the example of London and Paris, in requiring 
that in the future all new buildings, even of the most modest kind, 
shall be constructed substantially, and as far as practicable of 
fireproof materials: in other words, built to last for generations, 
as do most of the houses in Europe, and not built for the mere 
temporary purposes of gain. In order to convey some idea of 
the substantial character of most of the buildings in Europe, let 
me state that one day while walking in Paris I noticed an ordi- 
nary dwelling which had evidently been for some time in process 
of demolition, and on approaching closely, to observe how it had 
been put together, I found a large force of laborers working hard 
at its walls with pickaxes and crowbars, and yet making the 
slowest kind of progress in breaking up the firm mortar, and 
loosening stone from stone. In the case of our older houses, at 
least, how different it is with us in New York! Why, hardly 
a day passes without its reports from our building examiners 
that certain houses, which in Europe would not be considered 
by any means old, are so unsafe as to require instant attention in 
order to avoid danger to their inmates and the public. 

In London the height of the average building is much less 
than in New York; and in the former city there are compara- 
tively very few of the gigantic structures, eight to twelve stories 
high, which have of late years raised their towering forms all 


over Manhattan Island, with such startling rapidity as to make 
it questionable whether the public health and the common safety 
will not soon demand interference on the part of the legislature. 
Again, according to close observation and the best information 
obtainable, there are in London but very few of the deep sub- 
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cellars which abound in certain of the business sections of New 
York, and in which, when fires occur, the firemen usually find 
their most difficult work. 

Most of the London houses present other important advan- 
tages, so far, at least, as immunity from fire is concerned, over 
those of New York; such, for instance, as the general existence 
of fire-walls and the entire absence of wooden or other combusti- 
ble roofs. But enough has been said on this point, and certainly, 
if the statement be correct that, as a general rule, buildings in 
London are more substantially constructed, less combustible, and 
less high than those of our city, it seems to follow necessarily 
that fires there ought to be extinguishable with much more ease, 
with less danger to firemen and inmates, and with less pecuniary 
loss, than they are here. Here, too, is a strong additional reason 
for the comparative infrequency of fires in all cities similarly 
situated. 

And now for the third reason in support of my proposition. 
Fire is found to be especially prevalent in the very densely set- 
tled tenement sections of our large cities, where the poorest 
people are forced to dwell; because, wherever a large number 
of infants, of half-grown boys and girls, and aged people, are 
crowded together in a few small rooms, which must serve them 
for all the purposes of a dwelling, it is clearly impossible to 
exercise the same caution in lighting fires, removing ashes, and 
handling matches and lamps, as in the commodious apartments af 
people of better means, or in the mansions of the rich. Besides, 
it must be admitted that a great amount of willful carelessness 
prevails among the occupants of our overcrowded tenements. 
For instance, to the mother of a large family, too poor to hire a 
servant to aid her in the performance of the ceaseless drudgery 
of her daily life, the saving of time and labor seems all-impor- 
tant ; and often, when she rises to begin her tiresome daily rou- 


tine, she will deliberately pour inflammable oil upon the wood 


with which she is to kindle the morning fire, thus running great 
risk in order to gain a few moments of precious time. 

In New York the tenement population is much more dense 
than in London or any other city of civilized Europe. In the 
most densely settled parts of London the average number of in- 
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habitants to the acre is about 290, while in certain parts of the 
Tenth Ward of New York city it is about 470. Certainly, in no 
other city is this population so heterogeneous. Made up mostly 
of recent immigrants from Germany, Ireland, Italy, and France, 
many of whom do not speak English, and few of whom have any 
knowledge of our laws and ordinances, is it strange that they 
act as though licensed utterly to disregard every rule of caution 
against fire, and to do just as they please? From what I have 
seen here and could gather abroad, I believe that in no city of 
Europe is there to be found such disregard of the conditions 
of safety and of health as exists among the crowded poor of 
this city. Now, what has been heretofore said in regard to the 
difference between the construction, combustibility, and height 
of the ordinary houses of London and New York respectively, 
will, I think, apply with special force to the tenements of the 
poor. A close inspection of the most miserable quarters of 
London discloses, it is true, much squalid poverty and much 
crowding, but that city is not disgraced by the lofty ‘“ double- 
decker” tenement houses, built mostly of combustible materials, 
without regard to safety from fire, and with the sole object of 
saving space, and thus securing the largest possible return from 
the smallest possible outlay, which were until lately the rule in 
New York, and which still continue to be the rule in some of its 
lower wards. 

It would be easy to add to the above many other reasons, all 
tending to establish the truth of the assertion made at the be- 
ginning of this article, that in cities cireumstanced like London 
fire is a much less dangerous element than it is with us in Amer- 
ica; but those already advanced suffice. I cannot, however, re- 
frain from citing, in support of my proposition, one more fact, 
which was forcibly impressed upon my mind in observing the 
practical workings of the London Fire Brigade, and of other 
European fire departments. They appear to be quite indifferent 
with regard to what we in America consider the cardinal princi- 
ple and very basis of all successful fire-department management, 
viz., the saving of every possible second of time in getting at 
the work of extinguishing a fire. A fire, like everything else, 
must have a beginning; and often a pailful of water will effectu- 
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ally extinguish an inchoate fire, which, left for a few seconds to 
increase, would baffle the efforts of many men. Inasmuch as I 
cannot accuse any of the distinguished London officials whom I 
had the honor of meeting of being guilty of any lack of self- 
sufficiency, and inasmuch as they seemed to me politely but very 
decidedly to scout the idea that anything really excellent could 
exist outside of London, I will not be so unjust to them as to 
credit them with admitting that their fire-extinguishing force 
is slower in getting to work than is ours in New York. But, 
fortunately, this question can be very easily determined by any 
impartial visitor to the two cities, and I only hope that those 
who doubt the correctness of what is here stated will investigate 
the matter for themselves. In London, in the day-time and 
under the most favorable conditions, the time required for getting 
the apparatus across the curbstone and into the street varies from 
one minute, for their best companies, to four minutes, for their 
worst, while with us in New York the same work, under exactly 
the same circumstances, is performed in from ten to fifteen 
seconds. And it is not strange that this is the case in London. 
In their fire-company quarters everything seems to have been 
planned without any regard for the saving of time. The firemen 
are housed with their wives and children up-stairs, beyond the 
sound of an alarm, as it first reaches their company quarters ; 
there are no sliding poles; steam is not maintained in the boil- 
ers of the engines ; and even the horses (which, by the way, are 
not owned by the department, but hired from a purveyor), in- 
stead of being placed near the apparatus, and instead of being 
set free by electricity at the first stroke of the alarm, are tied in 
their stalls, which are located in most cases either in an adjoin- 
ing yard, or in a basement under the house, or in a neighboring 
livery stable. Now, what can be the cause for this indifference 
in regard to saving time displayed by the London Fire Brigade? 
The English show much wisdom in the management of their 
affairs, and surely there must be some good reason for their ap- 
parent lack of wide-awakeness in this respect. Clearly the rea- 
son is, because they know well from long experience that in Lon- 
don fires burn with comparative slowness, and are extinguished 
with comparative ease. 
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But the citizens of London, being the parties most deeply in- 
terested, are therefore also the best judges of what they need in 
the way of protection against fire; and from the fact that they do 
not change their system, it is fair to conclude that they are sat- 
isfied with its workings. Far be it from me to quarrel with, or 


even to question, their decision ; at the same time I most respect- 


fully submit, as a proper deduction from the facts which I have 
sought to explain in this article, that the London Fire Brigade, 
while perhaps well adapted to the needs and ideas of Europe, is 
utterly unsuited to the condition of affairs which it would have 
to confront in New York or in any of the other large cities of 
America. 

Henry D. Purroy. 





INDUSTRIAL NECESSITIES. 


THE character of the industrial progress of this country for 
the next quarter, and may be half, of a century will depend very 
largely upon the spirit in which differences between the laborer 
and the capitalist are adjusted. It is absolutely true that “ there 
is not any one abuse or injustice prevailing in society by merely 
abolishing which the human race would pass out of suffering 
into happiness.” Mr. Mill might have extended this remark to 
what are popularly called “labor troubles.” The development 
of resources will be great or insignificant in proportion to the 
degree of intelligence and justice which prevails in dealing with 
such troubles; and whatever features may be considered necessi- 
ties, there is one chief industrial necessity which must precede 
all others, and that is a knowledge of the real conditions under 
which differences arise. 

Labor troubles proceed from two general causes, ignorance 
and intelligence ; ignorance, on the part of the wage-worker, of 


the true conditions necessary to the successful production of 
goods ; and intelligence on his part, gained through contact with 
men, through the common schools, and through reading, of what 


is necessary to constitute a happy environment in the present 
civilization. One of the leading textile manufacturers of New 
England—a man broad, enlightened, and liberal; one who stands 
on the highest plane among manufacturers, and who holds the 
love and esteem of his iabor associates—in discussing with the 
writer a short time ago the necessity of a knowledge of the con- 
ditions of production among wage-workers, said that he found 
it quite impossible: to make his board of directors understand 
such conditions; and if this difficulty existed, how much more 
difficult was it to make the men in the ranks comprehend such 
conditions. To remove this ignorance, or, if it is preferred, 
misapprehension, requires persistent, enlightened, and exhaust- 
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ive effort in the collection and dissemination of information 
relative to production in all its bearings. 

The attempt has been made through the Federal decennial 
census, and in some States through a State census, involving 
industries as well as population, to secure information which 
should remove from the minds of men their misunderstanding of 
the conditions of production. It has been found, however, that 
accounts of production on the decennial plan do not furnish ade- 
quate means of comparison, or secure enough popular attention 
to be of great practical value to any of the forces of produc- 
tion. On the other hand, through the unwillingness of capital- 
ists to make public the details of their business, meager infor- 
mation is given, resulting in vitiated conclusions with regard to 
production. An attempt has been made during the past year, in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, to give the census of in- 
dustries a positive value to labor and to capital by such in- 
quiries relative to capital invested, capacity of works, labor cost 
of production as compared to material cost, and other vital feat- 
ures, as should give the public clear, positive, accurate, and 
well-defined knowledge of the elements of production. This 
effort has been opposed by manufacturers, and, on the face of it, 
reasonably, for they feared that some of their business or manu- 
facturing secrets might be exposed. On the whole, however, 
the effort has met with success, but it is the success of a de- 
cennial period, and, under the old system, no comparison could 
be made on a like basis for another ten years. Meantime pro- 
duction goes on, the opposition of manufacturers exists and 
accumulates, and there is no way of satisfying the public mind 
of the real conditions of such production. To avoid this, Mas- 
sachusetts has abolished her decennial census of industries and 
inaugurated an annual collection of the statistics of manufactur- 
ing, by the use of a schedule involving not over a dozen leading 
inquiries, This plan meets the approval of the leading manu- 
facturers of the State; and if, in its working, the manufacturers 
shall comply with the law, much of the irritation which now 
exists on account of ignorance will be removed, the volume of 
production will be ascertained annually, the public mind will be 


relieved of its fears, and the census will prove to be one of the 
21 
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chief industrial recessities of the age. It will remove the mis- 
understandings; of the laborer as well as of the capitalist, and 
will serve greatly to lessen a kind of ignorance which prevails 
relative to manufacturing conditions. The inharmonious con- 
ditions ‘resulting from progressive steps in civilization, while 
they will not be removed, will be greatly decreased by an au- 
thowitative exposition of positive facts. New York has adopted 
a, similar law, and all the great producing States of the country 
should follow in this line. Apparent lack of industrial activity 
will prove to be a matter of fear and not of fact; the causes of 
bad distribution, or what is more popularly known as over-pro- 
duction, will be shown and the remedy suggested. The troubles 
arising from intelligence relative to the demands of civiliza- 
tion must be ameliorated when the true conditions are compre- 
hended. The first great industrial necessity of the period, then, 
is a knowledge of industrial conditions, to be gained through 
frequent and uniform censuses; and any effort of government, 
either Federal or State, through bureaus of labor statistics, cen- 
suses, or technical education, will result in a value a thousand- 
fold greater than the cost of the effort. 

The industrial world, as has been shown,* has reached a cri- 
sis in production, the result of stimulation fostered by various 
causes. This crisis exists in each nation given to mechanical 
production finding itself obliged to seek an outlet for its surplus. 
The United States form one of the leading nations of the world, 
and the condition referred to is as true of them as of the others; 
yet they have vast resources, vast territory, vast population. 
Nevertheless, they have a limited consuming power and a super- 
abundance of productive power. This indicates another of the 
industrial necessities of the age, so far as this country is in- 
volved, and that is the rapid development of the South and 
the West in every direction. With the consuming power of the 
South brought to the standard of that of the North and West, 
the trade of the whole country will become thoroughly vitalized. 
The South is now more interested in such development than 
ever before. Before the war the South had been waiting, like 


* See ‘‘ First Annual Report of the United States Commissioner of Labor.” 
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the late Count Chambord, for the world to turn backward, and 
to bring the wealth which comes from the development of natu- 
ral resources. An abundance of these resources existed there- 

rich deposits of iron and other ores, and coal to work them; 
timber, pasture, and arable lands without stint, with water- 
powers that might induce mechanics from all lands to settle 
there; with a climate to lure population from inclement zones ; 
with scenery as beautiful and varied as can be found in any of 
the States; yet with all these advantages, there was not the 
buzz of machinery which is now becoming familiar to Southern 
ears. The whole country is learning again the oft-repeated les- 
son, that no land devoted to one industry can hope for much 
success. The cultivation of the soil, the most attractive branch, 
it may be, of human industry, in the highest degree honorable 
and conducive to independence, seldom, if ever, alone brings the 
national prosperity so essential to progress. It is only when 
agriculture, in all its variety, is allied to the mechanic arts that 
the best industrial results may be expected. ‘These conditions 
are coming rapidly to the South, and with their coming there 
arise, of course, the industrial difficulties that other sections 
have experienced; but at the same time there will be an in- 
creased consuming power which demands of other portions of 
the land their very best products. The South is now feeling 
the impulse; the North and the West are feeling the results; 
and it stands to reason that the development of the South and 
of the remoter regions of the West is a positive industrial 
necessity to the United States, and will bring the relief that 
other nations must seek in vain. The United States still hold 
the key to industrial success as compared to other nations given 
to mechanical production. With this development there may be 
something in the Mexican question that we do not yet study or 
comprehend. Politically, the control of Mexico by the United 
States might bring serious complications; industrially, such 
control should be seriously considered. Certainly the United 
States would be false to the interests of their people if they 
allowed the control of Mexico to go into other hands than their 
own, or its vast resources to remain but partially developed. 

As we progress industrially, as the South becomes more of 
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an industrial factor, the tariff assumes different economic rela- 
tions to the progress of the whole country. What was once a 
necessity in most departments of industry ultimately becomes an 
obstacle. The industrial conditions of the United States have 
grown beyond the tariff of twenty years ago; and while it is 
probably true that the revenues of the government will be 
mainly derived from a tax on imports, whatever party may be 
in the supremacy, this tax should be adjusted with a view to the 
benefit of the many and not of the few. The free-trader and 
the protectionist are coming, and rapidly, too, to a common 
ground. It is beginning to be recognized that the free-trader 
and the protectionist of America must assume a different stand- 
point and abide by different principles from those of the free- 
trader and the protectionist of European countries. The theo- 
retical free-trader and the theoretical protectionist are rarely to 
be found. Our tariff should be established on a broader basis 
than either has yet succeeded in adopting. The old idea of 
the protectionist, that the difference in wages must be overcome 
by difference in rates of duty, has proven to be, to many minds, 
a fallacy in tariff legislation. This being the case, there can be 
a wise adjustment of the tariff only when all the elements of the 
cost of production are considered; and one of the industrial 
necessities of our time is to see to it that the tariff is a ‘justed, 
not on the old lines, but on new, and that the greatest good shall 
be derived from such adjustment. The constant enlargement 
of the free list must be a part of such readjustment, and the 
country, when it sees that it is progressing industrially on a re- 
adjusted tariff, will become more liberal, more enlightened; and 
ultimately this nation, as an industrial force in the world, can 
join the other industrial forces on as progressive a basis as can 
be hoped by the most liberal of men. 

The enlightenment which has come of education, of partial 
knowledge of the conditions of production, demands organiza- 
tion, not only of the labor forces, but of the capitalistic forces of 
the country. Industry is organized; that is, production is the 
result of large combinations. The old domestic ways of produc- 
ing commodities have passed, never to return. The world can- 
not get down from great industrial organization to individual 
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methods. This admitted, all other things must change that bear 
upon production, so far as vital forces are concerned.. Men 
treating with men as individuals cannot succeed, except in the 
narrowest individual way. Representatives must deal with 
representatives now; and the struggle of one side to have its 
representatives heard, and of the other, although in themselves 
representatives of great industrial organizations, not to hear, 
causes friction. A broader comprehension of the vital princi- 
ples of the American Government, of the intelligent representa- 
tion of great bodies, of the power of dealing with each other 
through representatives, leading to the highest form of concilia- 
tion and arbitration, will show organization, complete, fair, just, 
intelligent, to be one of the chief industrial necessities of the 
nearest future. 

The probable outcome of such organization would be the 
regulation of many of the very aggravated features of the pres- 
ent industrial situation, and without organization none of the 
remedies which are suggested for labor troubles can be made 
practical. Under it there would exist every opportunity to 
make production conform to the demands of consumption, for 
certainly it would induce a more even production of goods; 
and the tendency to enlarge the capacity of works and to dupli- 
cate the implements of industry would receive valuable checks, 
or, rather, be under intelligent control. Rates of wages, too, 
might be established on a more uniform basis than that now 
existing. The co-operation of the two great forces of labor, 
in building up industrial schools and in establishing the hours 
of labor under the conditions of machinery, would be prac- 
tically secured. The freedom of contract on the part of the 
wage-receiver would be extended. The value of a sliding scale 
of wages, adjusted to meet the market-price of products—a 
method often suggested as a remedy for disagreement as to rates 
of wages—must be admitted, but it requires great intelligence 
to adjust it, and excellent moral attributes to enable all parties 
to abide by it ; but whatever of value there is in the adoption of 
such a scale would be developed in the highest degree under 
such complete organization as has been suggested. Quality, as 
well as quantity, would be an element affected by thorough 
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organization, and the community at large would reap a benefit 
equal to that brought to the workman and to the capitalist. 
The constant division of labor, as it has grown during the past 
century, on the one hand, has stimulated the combination of 
industrial forces, on the other; and this combination, resulting 
from the still finer subdivision of labor, may be confidently ex- 
pected in the future, and the best organization will be required 
to prevent damaging results. 

There is no contest between labor and capital, nor between the 
laborer and capitalist as such; but there is a contest between em- 
ployer and employed as to the profits of capital and the wages of 
labor, or, in simple terms, as to the profits each shall receive for 
his respective investment, and this contest will continue so long 
as the wage system lasts. It is absurd to say that the interests 
of capital and labor are identical. They are, however, recipro- 
cal; and the intelligent comprehension of this reciprocity can 
only be brought into the fullest play by the most complete 
organization, so that each party shall feel that he is an integral 
part of the whole working establishment.* 

If there is any force in what has been said thus far, then 
there is something needed beyond the wage system. The wage 
system is good, and will stand, but it must be supplemented by 
an extension of profits to labor. With wise experiments, judi- 
ciously-organized details, and a spirit of mutual concession and 
helpfulness, there may be a participation of profits without in- 
justice to either of the forces necessary to production. Public 
sentiment is growing rapidly in this direction; and it is not too 
much to expect that a system of profit-sharing in connection 
with the wage system will extend until it involves many of the 
great industries, producing in the labor world a state of peace 
and happiness never before attained. 

By profit-sharing is meant a system embodying the best busi- 
ness principles. Simple co-operative industry is not based on 
such principles, but it embodies the elements of the most perfect 
method of making labor the associate of capital. Such associa- 
tion is becoming one of the most urgent necessities. On every 


* Cf. ‘‘ First Annual Report of the United States Commissioner of Labor. 
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side are to be heard passionate demands and angry refusals, and 
efforts are not infrequently made to redress real or supposed 
wrongs by violent means; all bringing the laborer and capitalist 
on to a war footing. Such a war footing cannot be endured 
for any great length of time without positive disaster; and any 
method or system, or modification of methods and systems, 
which will result in bringing the laborer and the capitalist 
together on the basis of association, without detracting in the 
least from the dignity of either, or doing the slightest injustice 
to either, and which will augment the influence and increase the 
prosperity of all, should be cordially hailed by the two parties 
directly interested, and by the whole public, whose interest com- 
prehends the whole. The first approach to these results is made 
through the system of profit-sharing. 

The measures here advocated are not panaceas, nor do they 
exhaust the list, but they are submitted as constituting the 
chief industrial necessities of the time. These, if met, consid- 
ered, and acted upon, will relieve our country of many of the 
disturbing elements which damage industry, and, in damaging 
industry, damage the whole body politic. 

The great questions of temperance, of education, of religion, 
of an advanced school of political economy, of social science, 
might be denominated in some sense industrial necessities, but 
not in the same sense as those which have been suggested. 
They are concomitants, having extended auxiliary influences, 
without which the industrial necessities pointed out would give 
but feeble results. They demand the association of all the forces 
of society, and their results can only be reached through general 
progress resulting from the individual adoption of the highest 
elements of ethics, 

CARROLL D, WRIGHT. 





